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r[‘HE “ fertile plains of Italy” certainly cannot be said, of 

late, to be unblest with literary any more than with natu- 
ral produce; for her cities and her landscapes, her people 
and her fruits, her antient glories and her modern state, have 
recently been the ample and the ardent theme of many fluent 
pens. Attractive as the subject has ever been, and particu- 
larly fashionable as it is at present, we are not surprized that 
it has been chosen for the travelling inspection and scribendal 
industry of one of our most lively female tourists and most 
prolific female authors. Lady Morgan, under that denomin- 
ation, and formerly as Miss Owenson, is no stranger to the 
public or to our pages; nor are her characteristics now to be 
pointed out, or our judgment on them to be formed and com- 
municated. We have ever been ready to pay the due tribute 
to her talents, and to such of her opinions and doctrines as 
we could approve; while we have not concealed our disco- 
very of her occasional errors in statement, inaccuracy of 
information, inconsequence of argument, or indiscreetness of 
reflection. Need we add, then, that we have never inten- 
tionally done her injustice, positively or negatively; or that, 
in considering her merits as a writer, we have never forgotten 
her claims as a female on our politeness even as critics ? 

In the instance before us, however, we must say that 
Lady Morgan calculated largely on our patience and good 
humour, when she planned this work on so extensive a scale. 
We should have thought that Italy, as it is, might have 
afforded materials for a new book of reasonable magnitude, 
without the necessity of incursions into history, and contri- 
butions from authorities which are universally accessible; and 
we did not expect to begin our journey quite so far back as 
the golden age, and thence be obliged to travel upwards to 
the actual state of things. If Lady Morgan, by what she 
denominates ‘ Historic Sketches,’ intended to simplify and 
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elucidate her subject for the benefit of those who are willing 
to permit others to read for them, we cannot congratulate 
her on the attainment of so laudable an object; since those 
events, which are clear and intelligible in the page of history, 
become obscure and confused when surveyed through the 
medium of her poetic declamation. In fact, history is not this 
lady’s appropriate province. It requires a dignity, an accu- 
racy, and a perspicuity, which cannot associate with rambling 
flights, hurried conclusions, and strong partialities. | While 
we admire her vivacity, and the warmth and activity of her 
fancy, the charm is constantly impaired by defects which 
‘‘ quarrel with the noblest grace she owes, and put it to the 
foil.” ‘These defects we think may be traced to an original 
negligence in the cultivation of her taste and judgement; the 
result of which culture would probably have taught her to 
controul the sallies of her wit, and the too eager impulse of 
her feelings: while now her genius, sporting without this con- 
troul, has been suffered like an unpruned tree to grow wild in 
its own luxuriance. With all its faults, however, her book 
is any thing but dull; and we have felt little inclination to 
slumber through it, as we often do through the polished and 
blameless mediocrity of tamer productions. 

Weare induced to think that many of the faults of this lady’s 
productions may be referred to inordinate ambition, a quality 
which has been said to be “ the glorious fault of angels :” — 
but Lady Morgan, as a writer, is certainly no angel, since 
the bitter sarcasm and invective, with which her pages abound, 
are inconsistent with the attributes of this order of females, 
and far from becoming the earthly form of woman. In her 
emulation of masculine attainments, she has thus discarded the 
virtues which are peculiarly feminine, as restraints and im- 
pediments in the way of her success; and, in her efforts to be 
nervous, pointed, and severe, she sacrifices delicacy, grace, 
and sweetness. We do not wish for satire from a female. 
Let vice be chastized, and crimes denounced, by other lips 
than those which we would willingly consecrate to love and 
purity and peace. We are far indeed from meaning to pre- 
scribe narrow limits to the circle of female acquirements, as 
we have often stated and evinced in our pages: but we are 
fond of thinking that a difference of sex extends to the minds 
as well as bodies of women, to such a degree that some studies 
are better adapted than others to the more delicate construc- 
tion of their faculties, and the natural distinction of their 
social and domestic duties. Even if philosophy could dis- 
prove this idea, and demonstrate an original equality of intel- 
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part with our error. We are ata loss to conceive, indeed, 
how any good can result from confounding the studies of men 
and of women. If the minds of females were to be assimilated 
with those of men bya participation in the same common 
pursuits, where would be the novelty, the variety, the recre- 
ation, which we enjoy in their converse, and which we have a 
right to demand as the solace of our more harassing cares 
and our severer labours ? 

We have been forced into what may be considered as a 
digression by the very singular character cf Lady Morgan’s 
writings; which seemed to call for our opinion as to the 
proper and becoming restraints on the literary ambition of 
women. From the turmoil and wrangling of politics, we 
would rigorously exclude them, though we would not have 
them indifferent to the welfare of the state in which they live, 
and to the happiness of the millions of whom they form a 
part; and we may adduce, as an argument in our justifi- 
cation, the effects of such contemplations on a mind so highly 
gifted as that of Lady Morgan herself. Without here pro- 
nouncing any judgment as to the political interference of 
Great Britain in Italy, we think that the language in which 
the fair author indulges is too violent and unfeminine, even if 
the representation be true in point of fact. We cite out of 
many others the following specimen : 


‘ The fate of Genoa requires no comment ; it is the Parga of 
Italy ; and it owes its misfortunes to the same councils and the 
same systems, which in a shameless conspiracy against the rights 
and feelings of humanity are plotting the total extinction of 
liberty in Europe. The part which England has played in the 
surrender of this ancient republic, has earned for her the double 
obloquy of crime and of dupery ; and the indignation which yet 
murmurs upon the lips of the whole Italian population is largely 
mingled with contempt for a nation, whose indifference to the 
liberties of foreign countries they take as the certain sign and 
forerunner of the loss of its own. Despotism holds it, they say, 
“like an ape in the corner of its jaw — first mouthed to be last 
swallowed.” ” 


Having spoken of this lady’s rhapsodies as darkening and 
perplexing instead of elucidating the historical subjects which 
she has been pleased to select, we will subjoin an example, 
which will probably be as unintelligible to our readers as it is 
to ourselves. She is referring to the revolution in Italy : 


‘ The crash of distant thunders, such as the poems Jupiter 
or the chief of the Christian Vatican had never fulminated, was 
now heard bursting over the eternal summits of the guardian 
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Alps. The electric lights which broke along the political chain 
of Europe let fall their sparks upon the plains of Lombardy ; the 
shock was felt in the voluptuous bowers of the Arno, in the gor- 
geous galleries of the Quirinal, and fromthe Simplon to Vesuvius 
all Italy responded a fearful vibration. A revolution in public 
Opinion first manifested its existence by terrible symptoms in 
France, where every human abuse had reached the utmost possi- 
bility of endurance. This was the arrival of one of those great 
epochs in the history of humanity which return at remote inter- 
vals, like astronomic phenomena. Grand, splendid, and over- 
whelming, they are the results of the moral instinct of man urging 
forward the cause of that truth, which is to lessen the weight of 
his evils and to increase his sum of good. For all tends but to 
that, the here and the hereafter, the ox offered to Isis, and the 
light analyzed by Newton. History has recorded these epochs as 
they appeared, the luminous avatars of mind, in Egypt, in Greece, 
in Italy, and in England. She has also recorded the shock of 
temporary interests successively opposed to their duration and 
influence. But though power and system have from age to age 
forced a recoil, they have neither broken the spring of the impulse 
nor obliterated the trace of the passing impression. It is thus the 
tide, ebbing as it flows, marks the circle of each successive wave 
on the sands from which it retires; until, finally effecting its 
immutable law, it covers with its waters the whole waste of shore 
where rocks and. shoals have vainly stemmed its incursions.’ 


To the above examples we will add some that relate to dif- 
ferent subjects: 


‘ There are six other great pictures of Guido’s in this collec- 
tion ; ‘and his own portrait by Simone da Pesaro, a splendid coun- 
tenance, which, though he was old when it was done, exhibits all 
the genius discernible in his works. What a:‘race did the free 
states of Italy leave behind them! What noble countenances! 
What splendid forms! There are still fine heads in Italy ; but no- 
thing comparable to this! nothing comparable to the head seen in 
the corner of a picture of the Madonna by Innocenza da Imola, 
in the same collection! nothing like Raphael’s two Bolognese 
lawyers at Rome! like his own head! or that of his friend Bindo 
Altoviti, by Cellini! energies developed, passions awakened, 
views ennobled by their objects, imaginations heated and exer- 
cised —these are the true sources of beauty; sources soon dried 
up under the influence of unlimited power. A century of un- 
mixed despotism deteriorates the handsomest race: sloth and 
luxury decompose the physiognomy of the upper classes, and 
ignorance reduces the features of the lower ranks to a common 
level of un-idea’d animality.’ (Vol.i. p. 298.) 


The ensuing extract, though it might not unaptly open a 
chapter in a sentimental novel, is at present very much out of 
its appropriate place : 

‘ The 
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‘ The stars were still burning brightly in the clear dark blue 
heavens, as we ascended the Giogo, early in the morning; but 
they soon, though gradually, 


“ Paledtheir ineffectual fires.” 
A sort of sapphire light fell like a shower on the eastern summits of 
the mountains, and ushered in the rising sun, which ascended most 
gloriously, most awfully, above those mighty elevations, where 
the sublimest spectacle of nature is most sublime. Many a salient 
point of bleached rock sparkled with refracted rays, and hung 
above the rolling vapours of the vallies beneath, like beacon lights 
on the ocean’s verge; and many a changeful meteoric illusion 
cheated and charmed the eye, until the full bursts of day dis- 


pelled every atmospheric mist and cloud, and left distinctly traced, 


and brightly gilt, the forests, turrets, and meandering rivers of 
the vast and various scenery, which beautifies the descent into the 
valley of the Arno. 

‘ In hours so fresh as these, in scenes so lovely, and in airs so 
pure, there is a sort of intoxication in existence, which raises the 
spirit so far above the sad regions of ‘* low-thoughted care,” that 
“ the ills which flesh is heir to” are as much forgotten as its 
crimes. Then nature, tearless and enjoying, conceals her neces- 
sitated law of destruction, her inevitable principle of suffering ; 
and all seems good, as in the first morning of creation. But the 
sun sinks in the heavens, vapours rise from the earth, the spirit 
sobers, the fancy fades; and nature, drooping and exhausted, 
predicts the oft-reiterated truth, which dreams alone can dissipate 
— that man was made to suffer and to die. In the season and the 
scene which now, however, presented itself, all was renovation: 
fact and poetry went hand in hand ; andsun-rise on the Apennines 
recalled the vigorous touch of Shakspeare’s pencil, his bold bright 
image of 


—— ‘ Jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain’s top.” 


But nothing brought to our recollections the Titans and Auroras 
of a French poetical morning of the old regime ; when Sol always 
hid his rays, as some “ belle Matineuse,” some Phyllis “ au vis- 
age riant,” stepped from her hotel on the Fauxbourg St. Germain, 
(where the last of the Phyllises may still be found,) 


‘“¢ Et fit voir une lumiére et plus vive et plus belle.” 


Descriptive poets belong only to free countries, where royal 
academies cannot put down nature “ de par le rot,” nor royal 
academicians declare her inspirations, ‘ faux et ignobles.” ’ 


Lady M.’s description of the villa Albani at Rome is not 
unpleasing, although it betrays farther symptoms of a “ rapt 
soul,” 

‘ The villa Albani, raised in the middle of the last century by 


the late Cardinal, and belonging to the present Cardinal Albani, is 
Q 3 the 
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the. most perfect, the freshest of all Roman villas. It looks like 
some pure and elegant Grecian temple —a little Pantheon! dedi- 
cated to all the rural gods, with whos tues (the most perfect 
specimens of antiquities) its marble célofmades and galleries are 
filled. It might be deemed too ideal for a human habitation ; 
yet is sufficiently commodious to be one; and of all other villas, 
this alone realizes the preconceived image of fervid fancies of a 
true Italian villa. Its walls are encrusted with basso-relievos — 
its corridors grouped with fausis and nymphs — its ceilings all azure 
and gold — its salons perfumed by breezes, loaded with the odours 
of orange-flowers. Its gardens, studded with temples, command 
a view terminated by a waving line of acclivities, whose ver 

names are poetry. When] visited it, a distant blue mist veiled the 
intervening wastes of the Campagna, and the dews and lights of 
morning lent their freshness and lustre to a scene and fabric, 
such as Love might have chosen for his Psyche when he bore 
her from the wrath of Venus. But, when the first glimpse of this 
vision faded, the true character of the Roman villa came forth ; 
for artichokes and cabbages were flourishing amidst fauns and 
satyrs, that seemed chiselled by a Praxiteles! The Eminentissimo 
Padrone of this splendid villa rarely visits its wonders but in the 
course of a morning drive; and his gardens are hired out to a 
Roman market-man, to raise vegetables during the spring and 
winter. -In summer even the custode vacates his hovel, and the 
villa: Albani is left in the undisputed possession of that terrible 
scourge of Roman policy and Roman crimes — the Mal-aria; the 
causes and effects alj morally connected, and the strictest poetical 
justice every where visible.’ 


We will now make a quotation or two from the account 
of Genoa, which comprizes favourable specimens of the 
author’s powers in various departments of writing. In our 
first extract the beginning is grave, the middle lively, and the 
conclusion pathetic: but we cannot understand why Colum- 


bus’s bark should be denominated fairy. 


‘The palaces Brignole, Pallavicini, Balbi, &c. &c. &c., follow in 
succession ; all characterized, like those described, by the generic 
feature of Genoese sumptuosity ; all filled with pictures, gilding, 
arabesques, frescos, dust, moths, and cobwebs; always unenjoy- 
able, because raised in a narrow street, and for the most part 
against the shelving rocks on which the city is built. Ancient 
splendour, and present desolation, are the images universally 
stamped upon these patrician abodes ; which the wealth of Europe 
once assisted to raise, when the merchants of Genoa were the 
creditors of nearly all its potentates. 

‘ Next to the miracles of art, which enrich the palaces of Italy, 
the object which most attracts a housewife’s observation is the 
furniture ; and in spite of the beauties of the Guzdos and Van- 
dykes, 1 was ever and anon 
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« Casting mine eye the chamber all about, 
To see how duly eche thynge in order was.” SKELTON. 


And, indeed, ‘ eche thynge in order was,” as it had been left a 
century and a half back, which seemed to be the general date 
of the furniture. Some immovable, shallow-seated, high-backed, 
perpendicular chairs, clothed in faded damask and in Genoese 
velvet, were ranged regimentally against the walls, headed by an 
untenable sofa, that looked like the drum-major of the company ; 
gilt brackets, marble slabs, and girandoles tied up in bags, (the 
nestling-places of the musquittoes of many generations,) usually 
made up the whole set-out of these magnificent rooms, where every 
thing was to be found but cleanliness, comfort, and accommodation. 
There is, however, one palace in Genoa, that has an interest apart 
from every other; and though it may be said to be rather the tomb 
than the cradle of Genoese greatness —to commemorate its last 
respirations of freedom and glory, than its prime of prosperity — 
it will still attract the notice of the foreign traveller, so long as a 
fragment of its marble columns shall remain, or the name of 
Andrea Doria shall live in the records of Genoese patriotism. 
This fine, old, desolate edifice, (raised by him who rescued Genoa 
from the chain which the foreign and domestic foes .of Italian 
independence had imposed upon nearly the whole of the Penin- 
sula,) rises on the sea-shore at the entrance of the city —an 
appropriate site for the dwelling of the patriot admiral ! — and its 
porticos and colonnades command a view of that port, where the 
young Columbus first launched his fairy bark, and commenced 
those venturous voyages, which were afterwards to open a new 
world to the enterprises and cupidity of man. In the court of 
this vast fabric, stands a statue of Andrea Doria, under the figure 
of a colossal Neptune. But the statue is much defaced, the sym- 
bols of the Deity are broken and scattered, porticos fall, fountains 
are dried up, the grey lichen creeps upon the sculptured trophy, 
and the sea urges its impetuous tides over the proud domains of 
him, who once rode triumphantly on its waves! We had long 
ranged the dreary and silent apartments of this immense palace, 
reposed under its colonnades, and examined its frescos, without 
catching a sound but the blast that whistled through its porticos, 
or the flutter of the sea-birds nestling in its sculpiured friezes ; 
and we should have supposed it wholly uninhabited, but for the 
apparition of a ragged little girl in that hall where kings had been 
guests, and emperors feasted, who told us she was the “ guardian 
of these ruined towers.” ‘There was, indeed, no necessity for a 
Cicerone in the palace of the Doria. The presence of such a 
person would have profaned the place; for, except the stately 
edifice itself falling to ruin, there was nothing to see but some of 
the fading frescos of Prer1No pEL VaGA. His most celebrated 
work inthe Doria, the Shipwreck of A:neas, has vanished; and his 
Jupiter aiming Thunderbolis at the Giants, was covered with the 

mildew tints of time and negligence.’ — 
‘ To the patrician street of Genoa, to its churches, its palaces, 
private or public, the city itself, en masse, forms a striking and 
Q 4 mortify- 
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mortifying contrast ; it is an assemblage of narrow lanes, so narrow 
as not to admit the passage of any vehicle whatever ; the houses 
are higher than the palaces, overstocked with a crowded population, 
and admirably constructed for propagating either pestilence or 
fire, with a terrible rapidity. In many places the inhabitants may, 
if they please, shake hands across the streets; they indeed, in 
ge respects, live en famille, for their houses seem kept rather 
to sleep than to live in. They are all at their doors, in their 
shops, or ranged along the narrow pathway in their little stalls or 
bulks ; or sometimes, without either, presiding over their baskets 
of fruit, flowers, vegetables, and macaroni, or spinning, knitting, 
sewing, singing, or gossiping: here too they dine, or sup, for few, 
except the first and most respectable tradesmen, resort to their 
dark rooms behind the shops, to any regular meal ; they are seen 
supping their “ Minestra,” eating their raw sausage, or ham and 
cheese, and consuming all sorts of vegetables, &c., like people so 
unsophisticated as to believe that the mere purposes of eating are 
to satisfy the cravings of appetite. 

‘ The street occupied exclusively by the goldsmiths is extremely 
amusing. Its glittering and rich shops are, contrary to all esta- 
blished rule, not for the great, but for the little; and the profu- 
sion of gold and silver filigree-work, clasps, rings, ear-rings, 
chains, combs, pearl, coral, and even of more costly gems, are all 
for the peasantry. The nobility were in the latter times of the 
Republic prohibited from wearing such sumptuous ornaments ; 
and the lower classes are still, as formerly, the sole purchasers of 
the old-fashioned jewellery of the Genoese goldsmiths. The 
women are covered, even on working days, with gold and silver 
ornaments ; on holidays they add a profusion of pearl and coral 
to their ordinary decorations ; — and_we were assured by an emi- 
nent goldsmith in Genoa, that even now, a female peasant makin 
up her marriage trousseau, thinks seven or eight hundred franks 
a very moderate price for a necklace or chain. 

‘ The few piazze, or squares, of Genoa, open round the principal 
churches, while every viccolo, or narrow passage, abounds with 
shrines, oratories, and stations, of which an Amazonian Madonna 
is always the sign: votive candles, hourly renewed, burn before 
these public altars, and the street piety of Genoa is only exceeded 
by that of Naples, which in this respect it resembles. Every 
where offerings are making, processions are moving, hymns are 
selling, and monks and nuns are invoking or begging. In all 
this, however, there is neither gloom nor austerity. The monks 
are jolly —the nuns are gay — and the votarists, more zealous 
than meditative, are bustling, elbowing, laughing, praying, whis- 
pering, and chanting. In every stall psalms and legends are hung 
up, like rows of ballads in the less devout streets of other cities. 
The stories of sinners become saints are set forth in strains that 
belong rather to the frailty than contrition of the penitent. The 
M :gdalen here tells her story in phrases adapted to the passionate 
rrelodies of PAESIELLO; and Saint Therese leaves the enamoured 
** Didone” of the Opera far behind in the expression of — 
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ardour. The warm-souled Italians see nothing i in all this contrary 
to the sacred sobriety of religion, and sing Saint Theresa’s invo- 
cation of 


‘¢ Dammi morte, o dammi amore ;” &c. 


with the same faith and unction as they would chant the seven 
penitential Psalms, or the canticles of Job.’ 


Much vivacity and point distinguish the sketch of a Flo- 
rentine studio; mixed with more good humour than Lady M. 
is apt to exhibit. 


‘ The studio of a sculptor is always a delightful place to visit : 
that of Signor Bartolini is particularly so to an English traveller, 
because it is a “ brief abstract and chronicle of the times” and 
country to which he belongs; where a physiognomist might give a 
lecture on British heads, from subjects supplied by those three 
great councils of the nation — the House of Lords, the House of 
Commons, and Almack’s. There is scarcely a living bust in 
Great Britain, on which fashion has set her mark or notoriety 
stamped her signature, that may not be found in the studio and 
galleries of Signor Bartolini, dispersed among the heads of an- 
tique sages or republican worthies. Here the wooden face of 
some great captain of the present day shadows the finely cut fea- 
tures of the chief of some Condottieri band of the past — there 
the sharp intelligent traits of Machiavel mock the imbecile pla- 
cidity of a modern ministerial countenance — the Venus's of 
Phidias and Praxiteles yield every where to the Venus’s of St. 
James’s — English dandies niche themselves on the same shelf 
with Grecian sages, and the jacobinical head of the author of 
Florence Macarthy stands close beside the cranium of an ultra- 
royalist reviewer. But while Signor Bartolini is reckoned one of 
the first portrait-sculptors in Italy, as he is unquestionably the 
most fashionable, he has established his claim to a higher rank in 
his noble art, by his beautiful ‘‘ Bacchus pressing Grapes.” It is 
said to have the stamp of the true antique, by the connoisseurs ; by 
the ignorantz, itis admired because it has the stamp of nature.’ 


We select the subsequent passages from innumerable 
others of great brilliancy and force, as undeniable proofs 
of Lady Morgan’s genius. ‘The first relates to some sculp- 
ture in the church of San Lorenzo at Florence, the other 
to a painting by Raphael : 


‘ These tombs are the treasures of San Lorenzo, not for the 
worthless ashes they inclose, but as the most vigorous efforts of 
Bescnne! Angelo's mighty hand.* The first is a | sarcophagus ; 


eee ——- —— —- -— 


‘s The physical forces of Michael Angelo seem equal to his 
moral conceptions : his chisel, like the bow of Ulysses, was only to 
be wielded by his own hand ; ‘and it fell with a force that, I have 
heard the first sculptors in Italy say, (and among others CANovA, ) 


seemed almost impossible to human strength,’ 
and 
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and on either side are two colossal figures, called “ Day and 
Night.” This singular monument seems to have no reference 
whatever to the insignificant subject, to perpetuate whose memory 

it was raised. Michael Angelo probably thought not of him. He | 
may just then have had some glorious type in his own mind, and 
seized on the occasion thus presented by pride and wealth for 
realizing it. The figure of Day almost moves in the marble; \ 
there is a bold, rude, restless vigour in every limb and muscle, | 
that gives it a vital character; and yet, powerful and magnificent 

as it is, the petulancy of a genius, that could not brook the in- 
adequacy of human force to realize its inspirations, did not permit 

Michael Angelo to finish it. The splendid works which he left 

behind him incomplete, seem to indicate that he expected to have 

called forth perfection by a blow or a breath ; and he flung away é 
the chisel of the artist, when he could not direct it with the crea- 
tive energy of a god. The figure of Nicur looks like Sorrow that 
slumbers.’— 

‘ Whenever Albano mentioned the name of Raphael, he always 
uncovered his head, in token of a reverence that amounted to 
adoration ; and the portrait by Raphael of Pope Julio the Second, 
at the Pitti, almost justifies this religious enthusiasm. The Pope 
is seated in an arm-chair (in itself a portrait) ; before him stands a 
table richly draped; a beautifully sculptured bell (probably Cel- . 
lini’s famous bell), and some books, lie on the table. The large WW 
golden reading-glass, which the Pope seems just to have lowered 
from his eye, and holds in his hand, is also fine workmanship. 
Julio’s comely but characteristic countenance, marked by the in- 
tense expression of one who listens to a detail full of interest to 
the hearer, is turned towards a monk, who is making the import- 
ant communication. But that monk!—such a head —such a 
visage !—his fine, fearful, and pallid face, lighted up by the 
bright, black, Italian eye ;— contrasting its acute sagacity, and 
artful vigilance of the impression his eloquence is making, to the 
impetuous vehemence and florid colouring of his auditor, whom 
unlimited power placed beyond the necessity of dissimulation. 
Opposed to these two speaking physiognomies is the placid, insig- 
nificant face of the Camerlingo, who, with his antichambre look of 
pliant subserviency, stands behind the Pope’s chair.’ 











The lively gossip concerning the Medicean Venus is amusing, 
though not in the best taste. ‘The word Becky, which is not 
very intelligible to us, though explained by what follows, 
seems to belong to a sort of vulgar gibberish which too often 
disfigures the sprightliness of the author’s familiar style : 





‘ The vanity would be unpardonable, and the bad taste obvious, | 
which should tempt a traveller of the present day to enter on all | 
the details of that stupendous collection, on which volumes have 
been written, to be found in every library in England, from that 
which belongs to the public in Conduit-Street, to the smallest as- 


sortment that decorates the hanging shelf of a lady's aati 97 
ret 
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Yet it is difficult to pass by the Tribune, where, as every body has 
said, since Thomson wrote it, near a century back, reigns 


‘¢ That bending statue that delights the world.” * 


Above all, it is most difficult for short ladies and “ dumpy wo- 
men” to pass on without dropping one bead, or telling one ave be- 
fore the shrine of that tiny goddess, whose four feet eleven inches 
render her the “ Madonna della Comforta” of all who have 


‘¢ Found the blessedness of being little.” SHAKSPEARE. 


It belongs to this age of anti-beau-idealism, that even the Venus 
which has been eulogized, from Pliny to Byron, in an unbroken 
series of raptures, should fall, like the plete. dish of Genoa, into 
the unsparing hands of science; that the beautiful head which has 
turned so many others, should be discovered to belong to a Becky, 
and that the goddess of love should be neither more nor less than 
anidiot. Venus, however, is not called upon to be a wit; and the 
disciples of craniology may, if they please, take refuge from the 
silly head, ‘ too small for an intellectual being,” in that foot which a 
critic of another school has declared to be “a monument in itself.” 
‘ But, alas! it is not from modern science alone that the Venus 
de Medicis has to defend itself. Modern scepticism has been 
equally busy in its attacks. Cochin and Lessing have both de- 
clared against the antiquity of the head; the right arm is given 
to one modern artist, the left to another. The feet are pronounced 
to have undergone a compound fracture. ‘* Tout le reste,” how- 
ever, it is comfortable to know, ‘ est evidemment antique, — a 
l'exception de quelques petits morgeaux dans le corps et ailleurs.” ’ 


The treasures of art in the museums of Florence are 
detailed with spirit and effect; and we will introduce our 
readers to a cabinet of curiosities worthy of their notice, fol- 
lowed by a specimen of the writer’s power of general criticism. 


‘ The Cabinet of Gems — the boudoir of a Croesus, or a Sheba, 
is a thing in itself unique, and peculiar to the age, the family, and 
the country, of which it is an epitome. This room or casket, 


‘¢ Enchased with all the riches of the world,” 


is worthy, by its beauty and magnificence, of its splendid deposit. 
Four columns of purest oriental alabaster, and four of precious 
verd-antique, support the glittering roof of this cabinet. Six ar- 
moires of exquisite workmanship contain the brilliant produce of 
Indian mines, sculptured into every form, receiving every impres- 
sion which the magic finger of Genius could give to their un- 
yielding surfaces. For this, Cellini was forced to neglect his 
Perseus, Bandinello his Hercules, and Valerio Vicentio, to give 
those powers to chiselling a toy, which might have produced a 
Laocoon, or a Niobe. This cabinet isa monument of a new and 
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* 'T "nee: s lines are; 


‘¢ So stands the statue that enchants the world, 
So bending tries to veil the matchless boast, 
The mingled beauties of exulting Greece.” Rev. 
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rare epoch in the history of the arts— it marks a period when 
public taste declined with public spirit, and when the caprice of 
powerful individuals, seconded by their unparalleled wealth, gave 
a fantastic direction to talent ; and, diverting it from its higher 
purposes, substituted private patronage for public encouragement, 
and replaced the stimulus of competition by the salary of de- 
pendence. The six armoires of the Cabinet of Gems are decorated 
with eight columns of agate, and eight of crystal, whose vases and 
capitals are studded with topazes and turquoises. They contain 
vases cut out of rubies, and urns each 


“<< Of one entire perfect crysolite,” 


cups of emerald, in saucers of onyx; Roman emperors, in cal- 
cedony ; and Roman beauties, shedding from their amethyst brows 
the true /umen purpureum of love and loveliness. But the objects 
most curious are, St. Paul and Peter preaching, in jasper; a 
knight fighting in a mail of diamonds; a pearl dog, with a tail of 
gold and paws of rubies; Duke Cosimo the Second, in gold 
and enamel, praying before an altar of gems and jewels; anda 
shrine of crystal, representing the Passion: the whole infinitely 
fitter for a Parisian Magazin de Bijouterie in the Palais Royal, 
than for the high altar, for which they were destined by the toy- 
shop piety of that true Medici, Pope Clement the Seventh. 

‘ The Dutch, Flemish, and Venetian schools, are eminently rich, 
and elegantly disposed in apartments worthy their possession. 
There are a verity and a life in the works of the Flemish painters, 
that bring them more home to the feelings than the productions 
of any other school. This is a merit peculiar to nations un- 
shackled by the conventional ideas of academies, and the aristo- 
cratic prejudices which exist where the great body of mankind are 
‘“‘ canaille.’ The scenes of domestic enjoyment ; the exhibition 
of pleasures, which are placed within the reach of humble life, 
and which, if sometimes coarse, are always exhilarating ; the faith- 
ful representations of rural nature, that abound in the works of 
the Dutch and Flemish painters — afford a gratifying relief to the 
murders of the martyrology, and the unmeaning miracles of Ro- 
man legends, forced upon the genius of the Italian painters, and 
repeated to perfect nausea in Italian collections. | Whatever may 
be the pictorial merits of different schools, one brilliant landscape 
of Claude, that warms and lights the chamber of the Flemish col- 
lection, is, morally, worth a whole army of martyrs.’ 


We cannot forbear to add some interesting particulars of 
Lenardo da Vinci: 


‘ The Tuscan school is naturally rich and very exquisite ; 
some of the prime works of the Hierophants of the art are pre- 
served here. In this precious cabinet is the famous Medusa head 
of Leonardo da Vinci, the work of his wondrous boyhood! Old 
“© Messire Pietro,” his father, an honest notary of Florence, who 
took great pride in the talents of his son, requested him to paint 
a buckler for a peasant who dwelt near his own Podere of Vinct. 


When Leonardo produced his work, the old man fled in — 
is 
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This buckler was the Medusa’s head, for which the Duke Galeas 
Sforza of Milan afterwards gave three hundred ducats ; and which 
is now deemed one of the most precious treasures of the gallery of 
Florence. Itis afact, that the venomous reptiles which tress the 
fine head of the Medusa, owe their terrific vitality to the dee 
study of the young artist in living specimens. When his shield 
was finished, his closet was found filled with the noxious produc- 
tions of marshes and fens, the originals of the serpents, which hiss 
and dart round the brow of the dying monster, whose last sigh 
seems to mingle with their pestiferous breath.’ 


It is time, however, for us to close these volumes: of which 
the varied and interesting subjects might lead us on to an in- 
definite extent. 

If it be necessary to particularize those defects to which we 
have adverted in a preceding page, and which may be best 
classed under the head of bad taste, we may give one out of 
almost innumerable examples, in which the charm of an 
agreeable tone of composition is suddenly destroyed by a 
lapse into vulgarity. It is a singular inconsistency, and shews 
a lamentable unconsciousness of her own faults, that, towards 
the close of the passage, Lady Morgan speaks of ‘ elegant 
and refined literature as the ‘ peculiar province of women.’ 

‘The ladies of Milan, well acquainted with the classic poets of 
their own country, and with some few modern productions of 
fashionable popularity, or political interest, have not yet made a 
decided progress in literature. Obliged, as good Catholics, to 
obtain permission from the Pope to read any thing beyond a mis- 
sal, or a legend, they have at once to encounter the restrictions 
upon intellect, imposed by the licensed interference of the priest- 
hood, and the apprehension of being accused of “ facendo la 
literata ;” and this consciousness frequently induces those who 
read much, to conceal all. One good result arises from this 
apparent absence of literary cultivation: there is no literary pre- 
tension — of ai] pretensions the most insufferable and insipid. In 
Milan, no ductile dulness meanders in the worn track of periodical 
criticism; no ‘ slip-shod Sibyl” of the middle class of life todies 
the sentimentality of rank with the scraps and leavings of Albums 
and guide-books ; and no “ lively dunce” ot fashion, led by some 
Corypheus of blue-stocking celebrity, issues edicts of approbation 
or dislike, and proves 

“ Qu’une sotte savante est plus sotte, qu'une sotie 1gnorante.” 

‘If, however, penal codes formerly existed, and are now again 
rigidly enforced against the cultivation of female intellect, impul- 
sions have been given to the taste and talent of the women of 
Lombardy never to be silenced; and I have myself too man 
proofs of their genius for epistolary composition, to doubt that 
those who are now prevented from reading books may be fully 
capable of writing them, and of adding tg that stock of — 
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and refined literature, which it peculiarly belongs to the taste, 
tact, and sensibility of women to enrich and toimprove. But im- 
pediments are now thrown in the march of mind, with which genius 
of whatever sex or calling is doomed for the present to struggle. 
To retrograde, not to advance, is the order of the times: to dull, 
and not to drighten, their policy ; 


«« And sure if Dulness sees a grateful day, 
"Tis in the shade of arbitrary sway.” ’ 


We mist also ‘censure the affectation of such phrases as 
prescriptiveness of feudality, despotism of authorical arrange- 
ment, steeped in romanticism, &c: When her object is only 
to amuse, Lady Morgan is seldom unsuccessful; and we may 
compare her lighter and happier efforts to those schools of 
painting which she seems most to admire,—the Dutch, 
Flemish, and Venetian. Of these, the characteristics are 
brilliant colouring, contrast, variety, bustle, spirited details, 
pleasing imitation ; and in such traits consist also the excel- 
lence of Lady Morgan: — but she disqualifies herself for the 
more dignified walks of the art, by her inattention to the very 
first principle of the sublime, viz. simplicity. 





Art. II. The Life ef William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, compiled principally from original and scarce Docu- 
ments. With an Appendix, containing Fur Praedestinatus, Modern 
Policies, and three Sermons, by Archbishop Sancroft; also, a 
Life of the learned Henry Wharton; and two Letters of Dr. 
Sanderson, now first published from the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth Palace. By George D’Oyly, D.D. F.R.S. Domestic 
Chaplain to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ; Rector 
of Lambeth, and of Sundridge in Kent. 2 Vols. §Svo. 
1/. 4s. Boards. Murray. 1821. 


f{“HE principal events of the life of Archbishop Sancroft 

have been well detailed, and his character fairly given, by 
most writers who have treated of the times of James II. and of 
William III. Yet still we think that the public will consider 
themselves as indebted to Dr. D’Oyly for his minute research 
into the scarce and original documents to which he has had 
access ; with the view of examining more particularly, and of 
authenticating, the history of a prelate who, whatever may 
be thought of the soundness of his judgment or the con- 
sistency of his conduct, was a man of unquestionable honesty 
and sincerity; and whose singular fate it was to oppose In a 
most particular manner the encroachments of James, and 
afterward to sacrifice the primacy of England rather than ac- 


knowlege the authority of William. 
Very 
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Very early in life, Dr. Sancroft gave a proof of the same 
sincerity which accompanied him to the grave: for in the 
year 1651 he incurred the forfeiture of his fellowship at Cam- 
bridge, rather than take the oaths of the Covenant and the 
Engagement. Ina short time afterward, he published his 
first work, intitled “* Fur Preedestinatus,” being a dialogue in 
Latin between a thief on the eve of his execution, and a 
Calvinist preacher. It is an admirable exposure of antino- 
mianism. The thief gives a history of his life, contfining pro- 
fligacy and enormities of every kind, which, he states, were 
inevitable, and ordained by God’s decree; and, whenever the 
preacher interposes, he is silenced by a quotation from some - 
Calvinist author on the doctrine of necessity, and of God 
being in a certain sense the cause of evil. ‘The thief goes on to 
express his great joy in the assurance which he has of being 
one of the elect, and the preacher is again foiled with the 
sinner’s quotations. The whole tract is full of point and 
excellent wit. 

His next production, called “ Modern Policies, taken from 
Machiavel, Borgia, and other choice Authors, by an Eye- 
witness,” and published about a year after the first, is a satire 
on the prevalent fanaticism and hypocrisy of the day, and 
contains some excellent passages: but it is not, on the whole, 
equal to the former tract in terseness and neatness of 
style. — In the year 1657, the writer quitted England with 
an intention of residing in Holland, at that time the grand 
receptacle for faithful royalists, but was persuaded by a friend 
to join him in a tour through the south of Europe. The restor- 
ation of Charles Il. having brought Sancroft back to England, 
he was appointed chaplain to Bishop Cosine, and preached 
a,sermon on the first consecration which took place after the 
sovereign’s recovery of his throne. We extract a passage to 
shew the high notions which the author entertained on the 
origin of church-government; expressed in a manner which 
to some of our readers may seem not very intelligible, and to 
others not very conclusive : 

‘ Suarez the Spanish Jesuit, that he may have something to 
confute in the English sect (as he will needs call us), saith confi- 
dently, that the power of order with us is nothing else but a 
deputation of certain persons by the temporal magistrate, to do 
those acts which he himself much more might do; made indeed 
with some kind of ceremonies, but those esteemed arbitrary and 
unnecessary to the effect, which would follow as well without 
them, by the king’s sole deputation. A calumny, which the whole 
business of this day most solemnly refutes: a kind of a second 
nag’s head fable, a fil of the same race, both sire and dam, begot- 
ten by the father of lies upon a slanderous tongue, and so sent 
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post about the world, to tell false tidings of the English ; as cre- 
dible, as that our kings excommunicate, or Queen Elizabeth 

eached. Would they have been just, or ingenuous, they should 
have laid the brat-at the physician’s door, who was the father of 
it; not the beloved Physician, though his name comes nigh ; 
(Erastus, but not ’Ayaxnzés ;) no, his praise was not in the Gospel, 
but a physician in Geneva, learned, and eminent enough. It is 
remarkable that, in the same place, and about the same time, (so 
unlucky amgascendant hath error and mistake upon some persons !) 
should three conceits be hatched concerning church-government, 
which, like three furies, have vexed the quiet of the church ever 
since. For the consistorial and congregational pretences were 
twins of the same birth; though the younger served the elder, 
and, being much overpowered, sunk in the stream of time, till it 
appeared again in this unhappy age, amongst the ghosts of so 
many revived errors, that have escaped from their tombs to walk 
a and down and disturb the world. And, not long after, this 
physician too would needs step out of his own profession, to mis- 
take in two other at once, policy and divinity, running a risk of 
setting ill-understanding betwixt them, had not abler and wiser 
heads than he stepped in, and so evenly cut the thread, so exactly 
stated the controversy, and asserted the very due on either side, 
that there remains now no ground, either of jealousy among 
friends, or, one would think, of slander from enemies. And yet 
even some of our own too, (which we have reason more deeply to 
resent,) would needs bear the world in hand, when time was, that 
the claim of episcopal power, as from Christ and his apostles, was 
an assault upon the right of our kings, and tended to the disherison 
of the crown. As if the calling might not stand by Divine right, 
and yet the adjuncts and appendages of it by human bounty: as 
if the office itself might not be from Christ, and yet the exercise 
of it only by, and under, the permission of pious kings: or, as if 
the church might not owe the keys of the kingdom of Heaven, 
both that of order and that of jurisdiction too, (purely spiritual, I 
mean, and without any temporal effect,) to the donation of Christ ; 
and yet, at the same time, owe all their coactive power in the ex- 
ternal regimen (which is one of the keys of the kingdoms of this 
world, for the enforcing of obeditnce by constraint) to the political 
sanction. These things thus clearly distinguished, I cannot see 
why we may not with some consequence infer the apostolical, 
and, at least, in consequence thereupon, the Divine right of our 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, how harsh soever it sounds, either at 
Rome or Geneva; and though the hills about Trent resounded 
loud with the echo of that ncise, and stiff debate, which passed 
upon that argument within the walls of that council. However 
they like it on this side the hills or beyond, St. Paul stands firmly 
by us, and voucheth the grand charter of his apostolate for all : 
Me me, adsum qui _fecit —It was I, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, 
that left Titus to ordain elders in Crete; and what KpnzJuyerov will 
be found for this argument? It was the Holy Ghost. that made 


you bishops, saith the same apostle to the elders at Miletus Fa 
that 
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that these are no Milesian fables, but the words of truth and 
soberness, a part of the Holy and Divine Mpagamésoaw, the real 
acts and gests of the apostles of Christ ; nay, the act and deed of 
Christ himself by his apostle, according to that rule of the He- 
brews, Apostolus, cujusq. est, ut quisque. And so much for the 
original of the power.’ 


The Doctor was soon afterward promoted to the deanery of 
St. Paul’s. In 1668, he was appointed Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury; and in 1677, to his own surprise, as well as that of all 
who were acquainted with his recluse habits, he was, on the 
death of Archbishop Sheldon, elevated at once to the primacy. 
His zeal against the Jesuits was very ardent, as we may 
judge by the ensuing quotation from one of the sermons 
which, certainly without being aware of the King’s real faith, 
he preached to the House of Peers in 1678. 


‘ For instance, (the instance of the present time,) the devils of 
sedition and faction, of treason and rebellion, those familiars of 
Rome, and Rheims, and St. Omers, (the Jesuits I mean, that have 
so long possessed and agitated a wretched part of this nation,) will 
never go out from hence, and leave us at quiet, no, not by prayer 
and fasting only. Nay, the best laws we have, the best you can 
make, (if they be not steadily, and severely executed,) will prove 
too slight a conjuration for these sturdy evil spirits of disobe- 
dience. There is another and a better Flagellum Daemonum, than 
that of Hieronymus Mengis, and his fellow-exorcists. Holy water 
is a trifle; and holy words will not do it. There is no such thing 
as Medicina per verba: words and talk will never cure the dis- 
tempers of a nation. Deaf adders refuse all the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. If, in good earnest, we would 
be rid of this legion, and say, as our Lord to the deaf and dumb 
spirit, Go out, and enter no move ; (what shall I say ? —in short,) 
Solomon’s rod for the back of fools that grow troublesome or 
dangerous (as it may be prepared and managed) is a very power- 
ful and effectual exorcism. Untamed horses, and skittish mules, 
that will have no understanding, are not edified at all by calm 


reasonings, and instructions and meek remonstrances ; nor in any - 


other method so well as by David’s expedient ; in freno et como ; 
their mouths must be kept in with bit and bridle, that it may not 
be possible for them to fall upon you; and so ye may be secure 
of them.’ 


Dr. Sancroft’s notions, also, of the duties of a subject, who 
should receive in quiet submission the mandates of Parlia- 
ment and of the Council-chamber, and not intermeddle in 
state-affairs, are very fully developed by him in another pas- 
sage in the same sermon, while he was addressing himself to 
‘the more popular part of his mixed audience.’ 

‘ Let my counsel, I pray, be acceptable unto you. Study to be 


quiet, and to do your own business: and that lies not in the 
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court, or in the palace, but here in the temple. It is not to 
listen at the doors of the two Houses of Parliament, or to eves- 
drop the Council-chamber ; but to wait in your proper stations 
with modesty and patience, what avisoes and commands are sent 
you from thence, and to comply with them. Instead of thronging 
and pestering the galleries and avenues of those places, where 
matters of state are upon the table, what a blessed appearance 
were it in times of danger, such as this is, to see the church doors 
always open, and the great stream and shoal of people continually 
flowing thither; and to find some of you always upon the floor 
there, weeping between the porch and the altar, and saying, Spare 
thy people, O Lord, and give not thy heritage to reproach. Thou 
hast brought up a vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and planted it. Let not the wild boar out of the wood 
root it up, nor the wild beast of the field devour it. Let thy hand 
be upon the man of thy right hand, whom thou hast made so 
strong for thyself. Keep him, as the apple of thine eye; hide him 
under the shadow of thy wings. Let his days be many, and his 
reign prosperous; and under his shadow let both church and state 
long flourish: and Jet them be confounded, and driven backward, 
as many as have evil will at Sion.’ 


In 1685, on the accession of King James II., Sancroft’s 
difficulties began. His aversion from the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion amounted to intolerance; yet, on the other hand, he was 
brought up in the doctrine of passive obedience, and considered 
the oath of allegiance as binding on the subject under all cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding any extent to which the sovereign 
might violate his duty of protection. ‘The King was bigoted 
to his priests and to his adopted faith, and had scarcely taken 
possession of his throne when he began his attack on the 
church. The circumstances of Archbishop Sancroft declining 
to act under the ecclesiastical commission which James issued, 
and of his petitioning with the six bishops against reading 
the King’s declaration for liberty of conscience, are suffi- 
ciently known to every one*: but the particulars of the 
interview which the prelates had with James are so shortly 
stated by Burnett, that our readers will be glad to be pre- 
sented with a more minute account of that extraordinary 
occurrence, in part written and altogether revised by San- 
croft himself. It is indeed a curious narrative. 


¢ On Friday, June 8th, at five in the afternoon, his Majesty 
came into the privy council. About half an hour after, the 
Archbishop and six bishops, who were in attendance in the next 
room, were called into the Council-chamber, and graciously re- 
ceived by his Majesty. 
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* See an account of this transaction, Evelyn’s Memoirs, Rev. 
vol. xci. N.S. p. 272—274. . 
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‘ The Lord Chancellor took a paper then lying on the table, 
and showing it to the Archbishop, asked him in words to this 
effect : 

‘ « Is this the petition that was written and signed by your 
Grace, and which these bishops presented to his Majesty ?”” 

‘ The Archbishop received the paper from the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and addressing himself to the King, spake to this purpose: 

‘ «¢ Sir, Iam called hither as a criminal, which I never was be- 
fore in my life; and little thought I ever should be, especially 


before your Majesty; but, since it is my unhappiness te be so at 


this time, I hope your Majesty will not be offended, that I am 
cautious of answering questions. No man is obliged to answer 
questions, that may tend to the accusing of himself.” 

‘ His Majesty called this chicanery, and hoped he would not 
deny his hand. 

‘ The Archbishop still insisted that there could be no other end 
of this question, but to draw such an answer from him as might 
afford ground for an accusation, and, therefore, begged that no 
answer might be required of him. The Bishop of St. Asaph said, 
‘‘ All divines are agreed in this, that no man in our circumstances 
is obliged to answer any such question.” The King still pressing 
for an answer with some seeming impatience, the Archbjshop said, 
«« Sir, though we are not obliged to give any answer to this question, 
yet, if your Majesty lays your commands upon us, we shall 
answer it, in trust, upon your Majesty’s justice and generosity, 
that we shall not suffer for our obedience, as we must, if our 
answer should be brought in evidence against us.” His Majesty 
said, ‘* No, I will not command you; if you will deny your own 
hands, 1 know not what to say to you.” The Lord Chancellor 
then desired them to withdraw. 

‘ After about half a quarter of an hour, they were called in 
again. ‘Then the Lord Chancellor said, “ His Majesty has com- 
manded me to require you to answer this question, Whether these 
be your hands which are set to this petition?” His Majesty him- 
self also said, ** I command you to answer this question.” Then 
the Archbishop took the petition, and having read it over, ac- 
knowledged that he wrote and signed it. The other bishops also 
acknowledged their respective signatures. 

‘ The following questions were put by the King at this inter- 
view, and thus answered by some of the bishops : 

‘ Q. Is this your petition ? 

‘ A. Pray, Sir, give us leave to see it; and if, upon perusal, it 
appears to be the same Yes, Sir, this is our petition, and 
these are our subscriptions. 

‘ Q. Who were present at the forming of it ? 

‘ A. All we, who have subscribed it. 

‘ Q. Were no other persons present ? 

‘ A. It is our great infelicity, that we are here as criminals ; 
and your Majesty is so just and generous, that you will not re- 
quire us to accuse either ourselves or others. 

* Q. Upon what occasion came you to London ? 
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‘ A. I received an intimation from the Archbishop, that my 
advice and assistance was required in the affairs of the church. 

* Q. What were the affairs which you consulted of? 

‘ A. The matter of the petition. | 

* Q. What is the temper you are ready to come to with the 
Dissenters ? 

‘ A. We refer ourselves to the petition. 
__* Q. What mean you by the dispensing power being declared 
illegal in parliament ? 

‘ A. The words are so plain that we cannot use any plainer. 

‘ Q. What want of prudence or honour is there in obeying the 
King ? 

‘ A. What is against conscience is against prudence, and hon- 
our too, especially in persons of our character. 

‘ Q. Why is it against your conscience ? 


‘ A. Because our consciences oblige us (as far as we are able) . 


to preserve our laws and religion according to the Reformation. 

‘ Q. Is the dispensing power then against the law ? 

‘ A. We refer ourselves to the petition. 

‘ Q. How could the distributing and reading the Declaration 
make you parties to it ? 

‘ A. We refer ourselves to our petition, whether the common 
and reasonable construction of mankind would not make it so. 

‘ Q. Did you disperse a printed letter in the country, or other- 
wise dissuade any of the clergy from reading it ? 

‘ A. If this be one of the articles of misdemeanour against us, 
we desire to answer it with the rest. 

‘ General. We acknowledge the petition: we are summoned to 
appear here to answer such matters of misdemeanour as should 
be objected; we therefore humbly desire a copy of our charge, 
and that time convenient may be allowed us to advise about it, 
and answer it. .We are here in obedience to his Majesty’s com- 
mand to receive our charge, but humbly desire we may be excused 
from answering questions from whence occasion may be taken 
against us. 

‘ They were now commanded to withdraw. After a while they 
were called in a third time. Then the Lord Chancellor told them, 
‘‘ It is his Majesty’s pleasure to have you proceeded against for 
this petition ; but it shall be with all fairness in Westminster Hall : 
there will be an information against you, which you are to answer ; 
and, in order to that, you are to enter into arecognizance.” The 

rchbishop said, that without a recognizance they should be 
ready to appear and to answer, whensoever they were called. One 
of the bishops said, the Lord Lovelace had been called before the 
council to answer to a complaint that was brought in against him, 
and that he was allowed to answer it in Westminster Hall, without 
entering into any recognizance ; and that they hoped they might be 
allowed to answer in like nature. The Lord Chancellor said, the 
Lord Lovelace had affronted his Majesty, and had behaved him- 
self very rudely before them ; and, therefore, his Majesty would 


have him proceeded against in the common way; but, for the 
| bishops 
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bishops there present, his Majesty was pleased to treat them with 
all favour in respect of their character, and therefore he would 
have them enter into recognizance. His Majesty was pleased to 
say, ‘I offer you this as a favour, and I would not have you re- 
fuse it.” The Bishop of St. Asaph said, ‘ Whatsoever favour 
your Majesty vouchsafes to offer to any person, you are pleased to 
leave it to him whether he will accept it or no; and you do not 
expect he should accept it to his own prejudice. We conceive, 
that this entering into recognizance may be b vis. 5 we to us; and 
therefore we hope your Majesty will not be offended at our declining 
it.” Then the Lord Chancellor said, “‘ There are but three ways to 
proceed in matters of this kind; it must be either by commitment, 
or by recognizance, or by subpoena out of King’s Bench. His 
Majesty was not willing to take the common way in proceeding 
against you; but he would give you leave to enter into recogni- 
zance ; and his Lordship again advised them to accept it. Some of 
the bishops said, they were informed that no man was obliged to 
enter intu recognizance, unless there were special matter against 
him, and that alleged upon oath: this they said, not considering 
that now the petition was made special matter, and that their con- 
fessing it was as good as an oath. But at last they insisted on this, 
that there was no precedent for it, that any member of the House 
of Peers should be bound in recognizance for misdemeanour, 
The Lord Chancellor said there were precedents for it ; but, bein 
desired to name one, he named none. ‘The bishops desired to be 
proceeded against in the common way; but that was not allowed, 
and they were a third time commanded to withdraw. 

‘ Awhile after, they were called in a fourth time, and asked, 
whether they had considered of it better? and, whether the 
would accept his Majesty’s favour? The Archbishop said, he had 
the advice of the best counsel in town; and they had warned him 
against entering into recognizance, assuring him it would be to his 
prejudice; and therefore he begged that it might not be required, 
offering his promise again to appear and to answer, whensoever he 
should be called. But his Majesty seemed to be displeased, and 
said, “ You will believe others before you will believe me.” So 
they were the fourth time commanded to withdraw. 

‘ Some time after, the Earl of Berkeley, one of the noblemen 
about the court, came from the Council-chamber to the bishops, 
and endeavoured first to persuade the Archbishop, and afterwards 
the other bishops, to enter into recognizance. Referring to a 
conversation he had with the Archbishop a short time before, in 
which he understood him to say that he should be willing to enter 
into recognizance, if required, he seemed to think it strange that 
his Grace should now refuse it. The fact, no doubt is, that his 
Grace may have expressed himself in conversation, as willing to 
take this step; but that, afterwards, as has been stated, he and 
the other bishops were strongly advised against it by their legal 
friends. ‘The Earl remained with them for some time, earnestly 
urging the point, and saying, that if it were his own case, he 
should do it, At last, finding them all resolved, he returned to 
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the Council-chamber. About half an hour after, a serjeant at 
arms came forth from thence with a warrant signed with fourteen 
hands to carry the seven ery to the Tower ; and another war- 


rant, with nineteen hands and seals annexed, addressed to the 
lieutenant of the Tower, to keep them in safe custody.’ 


We shall not dwell on the issue of the contest which 
ensued, ‘The whole of James’s conduct seems to have been 
governed by infatuation. — On the King’s first departure from 
his capital, Sancroft was foremost to sign the address to the 
Prince of Orange, praying him to summon a parliament ; and, 
though the fact is not very plainly told by Dr. D’Oyly, the 
Archbishop himself went from Guildhall, and demanded the 
keys of the Tower, which he received, and delivered over to 
Lord Lucas. James afterward returned to London, and 
Sancroft waited on him as his lawful sovereign: but that 
monarch’s precipitate flight, in consequence of the private 
message which he received from the Prince of Orange, dis- 
concerted his adherents, and perplexed Sancroft’s conscience 
interminably. ‘The old doctrines of passive obedience came 
ever his mind again, and he recollected all his antient abhor- 
rence of rebellion and insubordination, and of every prin- 
ciple that by the remotest consequence could imply any 
deposing power in subjects. Burnett says that he consented 
to wait on the Prince of Orange, but when the appointed 
time arrived could not be persuaded to go. Though he had 
been during a great part of his life immersed in the study of 
distinctions, and all the nice subtilties of casuistry, he found 
new scruples suggesting themselves every day. He therefore 

t all the arguments pro and con. upon paper ; and, when all 

ublie functionaries were required to take an oath of allegiance 
to King William, he mooted all the poirts of abdication, of 
conquest, of the power of the states of the realm, and of the 
original compact : — but nothing could satisfy him. Yet, if 
the doctrine of passive obedience was to be maintained and 
obeyed, he had already gone much too far; for, as it has 
been very pointedly observed, ‘ where was that doctrine of 
passive obedience and loyalty when Saricroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, (the first who signed the Prince of Orange’s 
invitation to the city,) went from Guildhall and demanded the 
keys of the ‘Tower of Sir Bevil Skelton, King James’s lieu- 


‘ tenant, in the name of the Lord Mayor and the lords 


spiritual and temporal then assembled at Guildhall; which 
the lieutenant delivered to him, and he delivered the same (as 
-by order from the Lords, &c.) to the Lord Lucas, who took 
immediate possession thereof, which would have been as real 
acts of dese mayestatis, if King James had not forfeited the 
duty 
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duty and obedience of his subjects, as if he had stabbed him 
to the heart.” * 

In consequence of the scruples which beset the Arch- 
bishop’s mind, and which would not allow him to adopt the 
requisites for continuing in his dignity that were imposed by 
parliament, he was suspended in the middle of the year 1689, 
and deprived of the primacy in the beginning of 1690. Five 
bishops, and about four hundred clergymen, were ejected 
from their sees and benefices about the same time, on the 
same ground; and it is a singular fact that William III. 
quietly established his claim as deliverer of the Church of 
England, notwithstanding the opposition of so large a por- 
tion of its members, and in particular of the primate him- 
self. — Sancroft died in retirement in the year 1693, at 
the age of 77. 

We can never permit ourselves to speak otherwise than 
with the most profound respect of the moral character of a 
person who despised all worldly advantages, when they came 
in competition with his sincerity; and we willingly forget all 
the petty foibles of his character, his peevishness, his auste- 
rities, and his habit of attaching importance to trifles. We 
do not even wish to dwell on those darker traits in his por- 
trait, his spiritual pride and his intolerance. Dr. Sancroft 
was certainly a man of perfect integrity ; and let none who 
cannot make the same boast glory in having fewer imperfec- 
tions, or seek to detract from his memory by singling out 
and enumerating the infirmities of an honest mind. 

Of Sancrofi’s literary character we have already intimated 
our opinion. As a writer, he was too fond of quotations and 
of fantastic images: but these, Dr. D’Oyly observes, * if de- 
fects they are,’ were the common defects in the taste of the 
age. Since the Doctor inserts this hesitating clause, and this 
palliation, we shall extract an example or two, that our readers 
may have full scope for exercising their-own judgment. — In 
one place, the Archbishop observes: ‘* Cities may fail, and 
bishops’ sees with them. Stars have their vicissitudes, and 
may rise and set again. Candlesticks are moveable utensils, 
and may be carried from room to room. But xara wodw is 
the standing rule and fails not; a city and a bishop gene- 
rally adequate to one another.” So in another place, chusing 
for his text, ** Under the shadow of thy wings will I take my 





« Judgment of whole Kingdoms and Nations concerning the 
Right, Power, and Prerogative of Kings,” (P. 49.) Lond. 1710. 
A tract attributed to Lord Somers. 
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refuge,” after having expatiated for some time on the word 
shadow, he proceeds thus : 


* Whenever the sun of persecution, or other calamity ariseth 
upon us with burning heat, God can exempt whom he thinks good, 
and send them times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord : 
so that, while the world is all on fire about them, they journey 
through that torrid zone, with their mighty parasol, or umbrella 
over their heads, and are all the while in the shade. 

‘ And yet every shade is not a safe protection. Umbra aut 
nutrix, aut noverca est, saith Pliny: and all the naturalists tell us, 
that the shadow of some trees is unwholesome; of others deadly. 
Aye, there is a shadow of death too in Scripture language; and 
you have heard of the shades of hell itself. And therefore, to 
distinguish this benign and saving protection from those black and 
dismal shades, here is yet a further and a higher emphasis. 

‘ It is, in the third place, umbra alarum, a shadow of wings: 
an expression borrowed from birds and fowls, that brood, and 
foster their young ones under them. The wing of the dam is both 
the midwife and the nurse; it brings forth the chickens, and it 
brings them up too. So Providence is both the womb that bare 
us, and the paps that give us suck.’ — 

‘ Nay, but there is in Scripture language an infinite and an in- 
terminable donec, which never expires. He knew her not, till 
she brought forth ; nay, he never knewher. In spite of Helvidius, 
evesmaebevo:, (as the Greek church style her,) a virgin before, and in, 
and after the birth of our Lord, and for ever. Aye, that’s the 
virgin’s soul indeed, that keeps ever close to her heavenly spouse: 
not only runs under his wings for shelter, when calamities affright 
her, saying, Spread thy skirt over me, and then strays away again, 
as soon as ever the flattering calm, and sunshine of prosperity 
tempts her abroad. As our Lord hath given us an everlasting 
donec: Lol am with you, saith he, till the end of the world: 
(not that he will leave us then, but take us yet nigher unto him- 
self, and so we shall ever be with the Lord, as the Apostle speaks :) 
so must we also have one for him of the same latitude and 


extension.’ 


Dr. D’Oyly has annexed to his second volume a Life of 
Wharton, the Archbishop’s chaplain, written by himself, and, 
as to many passages which it contains, we must say, very pro- 
perly composed in Latin. The ardent and strange vehemence 
of Wharton in early youth reminds us of the character of 
Cardan, as described by himself. One passage, relating to 
the Jesuit Matthews, we doubt whether it was wise to publish 
even in a dead language ; and indeed we should consider it as 
inexcusable, if it did not tend to throw some light on the cha- 
racters of the favourite priests who acquired such an unfortu- 
nate ascendancy over the mind of James II. ™ 
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The sources from which Dr. D’Oyly has drawn his mate- 
rials are MSS. in the library at Lambeth, in the British 
Museum, in the Bodleian library, and in the possession of 
several individuals. 





Art. III]. Mr. Gray on the Happiness of States. 
Art. IV. Fair Prices for Ever ! 


(Art. concluded from p. 26., Number for September. ] 


Haves already reported the part of Mr. G.’s book which 

relates to the principles of the productive system, and 
the application of those principles to our financial situation, 
we are now to enter on a different part of his doctrines; viz. 
that which regards the laws of Money and Exchange, and 
Population. 

Currency and Exchange. — This question, intricate in itself 
and certainly far from attractive, happens at the present 
moment to possess considerable interest, both from recent 
discussions in parliament and from the probability of some 
modification taking place in the existing law. The act of 
1819, commonly called Mr. Peel’s Act, has brought back our 
money-system to its old principles, and declares that the 
Bank is bound to furnish on demand gold at a fixed price, 
viz. 3l. 17s. 10}d. per ounce, whether the price of gold in the 
market be above or below that rate. The bank of France, on 
the other hand, has the option of paying its notes either in 


gold or silver; an option demanded by Mr. Baring for the 


Bank of England in more than one of his speeches during 
the last session, and which in the publication before us is 
urged in strong terms by Mr. Gray. Is there, he asks, any 
permanent reason, any argument founded on the intrinsic value 
of the two metals, for fixing the precise sum of 3/. 17s. 104d. 
in silver for an ounce of gold? or was not this price chosen 
from the accidental circumstance of its being the market- 
price in 1717, the year in which the regulation in question 
was made ? In vain will government attempt to give gold a 
permanent or steady value relatively to silver, since it is liable 
to frequent fluctuations from a number of temporary causes, 
such as an extra demand for silver for the China market ; 
and also from a cause of a more permanent nature, viz. a 
disproportion in the relative amount of gold and silver 
extracted from the mines. During the last and the present 
age, owing to the increased productiveness of the silver mines 
of Mexico, the supply of silver compared with that of gold 
has been greater than formerly, and the consequence has been 


a fall 
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a fall in the relative value of silver. This is apparent in the 
altered state of the exchange between London and Paris; in 
which, silver being the standard of France and gold the 
standard of England, the par, instead of being 25 francs for 
a guinea as before the Revolution, is fully 263 francs. Con- 
sequently, adds Mr. G., there is no fixed natural par between 
two countries which have different metallic standards ; and all 
that can be done, either by government or by merchants, is to 
agree on an artificial par or basis of calculation, leaving it to 
the course of mercantile transactions to carry the real ex- 
change above or below this par. Such, in his opinion, ought 
to have been the language of the Bullion-Committee in 
1810, and of the Bank-Committee in 1819; and such ought 
at present to be the course of our legislature in the final 
regulation of our currency.— Of the resumption of cash- 
payments, as far as such resumption tends to give stability 
and regularity to our bank-paper, Mr. G. seems cordially to 
approve: but to an extensive use of coin, or any substitution 
of it for paper, (except in payments below twenty shillings, ) 
he is as decidedly adverse. Were, however, a different opinion 
to prevail, and were gold to be substituted extensively for 
bank-notes, he recommends that the issue of it should take 
place, not in guineas or sovereigns, but in pieces of an even 
weight; such as ounces, half-ounces, and quarter-ounces, in 
order that they may be exchangeable for silver by a very easy 
computation. If to this regulation were added a right on the 
part of the Bank to pay their notes in gold or silver at their 
option, our circulating medium would rest on a basis equi- 
table to all parties, and calculated to prevent those fluctuations 
which for a century past have at one time sent gold out of the 
country, and at another brought it into circulation in quanti- 


ties. ‘lhese alternations of rise and fall seem all to have — 


arisen from the obligation on the Bank to pay ata fixed value, 
3l. 17s. 10}d.: but, on the plan recommended by Mr. G.,, all 
speculations on the relative prices of metals would cease, and 
gold coin would be drawn out in small quantities only, to meet 
the personal wants of merchants and travellers, and occasion- 
ally by gold-workers. 

Mr. Gray approves greatly of the clause in the act of 
1819 which permits the free export of our coin; a point on 
which, as in the superiority of bank-notes to coin for large 
payments, he has our cordial assent. We give this concur- 
rence in like manner to his arguments on a much more dis- 
puted topic; we mean the charge of over-issue during the 
war, which is brought by the bullionists against both the Bank 


of England and our country-banks. How, he asks, could 
either 
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either the Bank of England or our country-banks have it in 
their power to surcharge the home-circulation to any great 
extent, since their notes could at any time be’ returned on 
them, or paid into the Treasury; the latter forming an ab- 
sorbent of one or two millions per week ? ‘The cause of the 
prevalent error on this head is a mistake of currency for 
capital. A banking-house agreeing to lend a specific sum 
makes the advance “through ‘the medium of its notes, but 
without any power of keeping them in circulation: moreover, 
bank-notes cost a daily interest to the holders, who will, we 
may be assured, return them as soon as they are enabled to 
relieve themselves from the burden. Currency, therefore, as 
long as it is voluntary, is in no danger of excess or over- 
charge; and, could our men of business, amid their difficul- 
ties he money, allow themselves to think on these topics 
impartially, they would find it equally free from the danger of 
deficiency. The history of the age, eventful in financial as 
well as in military transactions, shews that, under any cir- 
cumstances, even under those of the reign of terror in France, 
currency finds the means of providing for itself. 

It is incumbent, however, on us to state the qualifications 
with which we receive the author’s opinion on the much dis- 
puted question of the value of our bank-notes in the latter 
years of the war. ‘The existence of depreciation is admitted 
by Mr. G. only in the case of forced paper, such as the 
assignats of France, or the non-convertible curreney of the 
Russian, Austrian, or Swedish governments: but, in a cur- 
rency like ours, he denies both ‘the existence and the possi- 
bility of depreciation. His arguments on this head, adduced 
in various parts of the ‘* Happiness of States,” (pp. 218. 
230. 615. 670.) are in our view satisfactory as they regard 
home circulation, but any thing rather than valid in their 
relation to foreign exchanges. ‘The aukward quality of non- 
convertibility was evidently attached to our bank-notes as far 
as the Continent was concerned; and, whenever circum- 
stances led to a great increase of our continental charges, — 
when, as in 1808 and 1809, our expenditure in Spain in- 
creased, — and when, as in 1810, to that expenditure was 
added a heavy demand of coin for the purchase of corn, — 
the result was a depreciation of our paper for continental 
purposes, a rise of the exchange, and an enhancement of those 
articles (particularly corn), the price of which was regulated 
by the rate of the foreign market. Can Mr. G. have for got- 
ten that guineas were then~currently bought up for 25s. or 
26s. 3 thati government itself paid equally high prices for 
foreign coin and bullion ; and that, had this anomaly been of 
much longer continuance, the result would have been a regu- 
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Jar and avowed difference in the price of shop-goods when 
sold for bank-notes and when sold for cash ? Specie, though 
of only equal value with notes for the purchase of hardware, 
cottons, or other home-made articles, was, and would during 
the war have continued to be, of greater value in the purchase 
of all imported goods, and especially corn. 

Population. — rom the abstruse question of money and 
exchange, we now pass to one which, with less intricacy in 
itself, has the merit of present interest, the result of our late 
Census being of a nature to engage the serious attention of the 
statistical inquirer.— In a premature stage of society, the 
ratio of the increase of numbers is evidently very slow; for, 
rotwithstanding the boundless command of territory, nothin 
can be more adverse to such increase than the habits cf the 
hunter-state. ‘he manner in which this fact is exemplified 
among the North American Indians suggests the conclusion 
that, in the early peopled regions of Asia, the augmentation 
of numbers, even with the aid of a fine climate, could hardly 
have been large until the adoption of pastoral habits. Such 
habits opened a more favourable prospect; though far inferior 
to the agricultural state, in which increase of subsistence 
concurs so strongly with health of occupation to augment our 
numbers. ‘The last stage in the progress of population may 
be termed the mercantile; the age in which a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of a country are assembled in sea-ports 
and manufacturing towns. In a conjectural table inserted in 
his lately published work (p. 636.), Mr. G. thus computes the 
proportions of the national income earned by each class in 
1818, a year of peace, and of considerable activity in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade. 

Proportion to the 


whole National 
Agriculturists, and all engaged eset 
in the supply of subsistence, £84,000,000 30 per cent. 
Manufacturers, and all persons 
occupied in making clothing 
and hardware, whether for 
home-consumption or for ex- 
portation, - - - 
Mechanics, masons, and _ all 
people supplying houses and 
furniture, - - 39,000,000 14 
The army, the navy, the civil 
servants of government, the 
annuitants drawing an income 


Carry forward, £162,000,000 58 


Computed 
Amount. 


39,000,000 14 
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Proportion to the 
whole National 
Income. 


Brought forward, <£162,000,000 58 percent. 
from our dividends; all, in 
short, who are paid through 
the medium of taxes, - 62,000,000 22 
The professional classes, viz. 
lawyers, clergy, inedivel. men, 
artists, and teachers ; — to 
whom isacddedavery numerous 
though not an affluentclass, — 


Computed 
Amount. 


that of domestic servants, 48,000,000 17 
The classes receiving parish sup- 
port and other charitable aid, 8,000,000 3 


————. -_-— 


Total, #280; 000, 000 100 percent. 











In giving this table, Mr. — makes. several observations 
on the characteristics of the great divisions of society. Agri- 
culturists form, even in our commercial country, the most 
numerous and most healthy, perhaps also the most moral 
class. Next come mechanics and ar tisans ; who bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to the former in the important points 
of number, health, and morals. It is only in the last century 
that manufacturers have so separated their employment from 
that of agriculture and mechanical labour in general, as to 
become a distinct class: they are proportionally more nume- 
rous in this than in any other country, and, if we reckon the 
mercantile class with them, their wealth is very considerable: 
but unfortunately the fluctuations of wages, and the practice 
of accumulating large bodies of them in collective establish- 
ments, place them, generally speaking, on an inferior footing 
with regard to health and temperance. Passing from these 
classes to the public service, we find in the army and navy a 
mode of life which, whatever may be its utility in a political 
sense, is ill adapted to marriage ; and which, from change of 
climate and other exposures, is liable to great vicissitudes of 
health. ‘The civil servants of government are very differently 
circumstanced, and may be said to bear some resemblance, as 
far as their station in society is concerned, to professional men ; 
lawyers, clergy, the medical line, or the higher teachers in our 
public seminaries. Each of these classes is in the receipt of a 
genteel income; and though in numbers they are far inferior 
to those who rank lower in the scale, this i inequ: ality becomes 
progressively less, it being the characteristic of an improving 
community to augment the proportion borne by professional 
men, particularly teachers and artists. 

The 
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The proportion of a very different class, domestic servants, 
also increases with the wealth, or, in other words, with the 


general population of a country. In the eye of a statistical _ 


observer, like Mr. Gray, they form a class in general healthy 
and moral, but occupying a situation which seldom admits of 
marriage, and is therefore not conducive to increase of popu- 
lation. As to paupers, their numbers ought not to be liter- 
ally reckoned by the parish-returns, since we may fairly leave 
out of the question such a proportion of the payments as forms 
an equivalent to inadequacy of wages. 

Correspondence between Increase of Population and Increase 
of individual Wealth. — This topic is at all times interesting, 
but doubly important when, amid the multiplied sufferings 
attendant on our transition from war to peace, we find that in 
one respect at least (increase of numbers) our situation bears 
what Mr. G. deems an unequivocal symptom of future pros- 
perity. According to him, such increase implies augment- 
ation of wealth not merely in a national or collective sense, 
but among individuals; exemplifying one of the fundamental 
principles of his system, that ‘the more varied the classes, the 
more they conduce to the welfare of each other.’ The in- 
quirer, who is eager for proof on a topic which regards us so 
nearly, sees at first with a degree of doubt that the reasoning 
of Mr. G. on this head (Letter to Sir J. Sinclair, pp. 25, 26, 
27.) is not so clear and direct as it might be wished ; resting 
only on such arguments as the more minute division of em- 
ployment in towns, the greater abundance of work which they 
afford, and the possibility of finding occupations there for in- 
dividuals of every variety of character and capacity. For- 
tunately, however, these arguments are supported by the 
evidence of history, by a reference to every advanced com- 
munity, such as Holland or England, and in short by an 
attentive examination of any district of dense population. In 
this respect the northern departments of France form a con- 
trast to the more thinly peopled provinces of the south; and 
a farther illustration of the fact is afforded by the south of 
Italy, by Spain, and by Hungary, kingdoms still less in- 
habited than the south of France. In each of these countries, 
the wealth of individuals is greater or less in proportion to the 
density or the thinness of the population: thus, in a statis- 
tical return, for France, the property of 1000 persons in the 
northern departments would be found considerably greater 
than that of a similar number in the south. ‘The comparison 
might be applied to other states ; and the general result would 
be that, wherever population is checked, whether by natural 
causes, (as in the mountains of Swisserland or Scotland, ) or 
by artificial causes, (as the bad government of the T _ = 
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Moors,) the less is the division of employment, and the smaller 
consequently are the earnings of the labourer. 
If we extend our observ ation in another direction, and 


take into our view the districts whether in England or the 


Netherlands which are connected by water-communication, we 
shall invariably trace the fortunate results which mark a den- 
sity of population ; because, whether thickly inhabited or not, 
ease of intercourse produces, in a politico-economical sense, 
the same effects with vicinity of position. The access to 
markets is thus facilitated, and the subdivision of employ- 
ment rendered practicable; in short, the advantages of a 
capital or a large city are by these means combined with 
the health and cheapness of a town of moderate size. 

What a prospect of eventual increase is thus opened to 
Great Britain and to Ireland; intersected as both are. by so 
nmiany means of communication, and possessed of so extensive 
arange of coast! What but the want of frequent channels of 
this kind is the grand obstruction to the diffusion of wealth 
in countries like France, Germany, and Spain ; countries cer- 
tainly not inferior to ours in soil or climate, but which pre- 
sent, as we perceive on the first inspection of the map, tracts 
of great extent that are in a manner closed to water-com- 
munication. A time, however, will come when France, 
Germany, and other parts of the Continent will extend their 
canals and augment their population; and exactly in pro- 
portion as these improvements take place, will be the benefit 
of their commercial intercourse to themselves, to us, and to 
other states with which they may be connected. 

In comparing the effects of agriculture on the increase of 
our numbers with those of manufactures and trade, Mr. Gray 
vives a decided preference to the former, because trade (at 
least trade with tropical climates) involves a loss of lives, 
and manufactures frequently cause injury to health from 
crowded assemblages and sedentary occupations. We can- 
not, however, avoid thinking that he would have qualified 
these conclusions, had he lived in an agricultural country 
like I'rance, and marked how slowly population increases 
amid the penury, the ignorance, and the un-enterprizing 
habits of the tenants of the soil. Contrasting these with the 
activity of towns, the diffusion of comfort, and the res ady ac~ 
cess to medical aid in a dense population ; ; above all, compar- 
ing the rapidity of increase in our country with the slow 
progress of our continental neighbours ; he would have been 
disposed to pardon several of the irregularities of the manu- 
facturing state, engendered « x they are, not by irremediable 
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unhealthy atmosphere of antiquated and ill-planned structures. 
Drawbacks such as these may be greatly lessened by the im- 
provement of our towns, and by that distribution of popu- 
lation to which water-communication naturally leads ; — we 
mean, appropriating a particular town to a particular manu- 
facture, instead of accumulating, as ‘is usual and in fact neces- 
sary on the Continent, a variety of manufactures in a capital. 
No part of France, Germany, or the Netherlands, exhibits 
subdivisions of employment to be compared to those which 
characterize Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds: while in 
continental cities a variety of distinct (we might almost say 
incongruous) manufactures are prosecuted on the same spot: 
— Paris, for instance, though the most expensive residence in 
France for a workman, being the seat not only of jewellers, 
cabinet-makers, and gilders, but of very different classes, such 

as silk and cotton weavers. . 
Population is conducive to increase of employment in many 
points in which, at first, we should not be inclined to suppose 
it to exert such an influence. ‘Thus, with regard to the size of 
farms, the common notion of small farms being conducive to 
increase of numbers is so far from correct, that in these petty 
occupancies it is not practicable to do justice to the produc- 
tive powers of the soil; while farms of larger size, those which 
vary from 300to 500acres, have many advantages for profitable 
cultivation. ‘They admit of the application of machinery and 
the employment of capital; and, while the number of persons 
supported on the spot is (as we find from the returns made 
of the population of counties so highly cultivated as Norfolk 
and East Lothian) greater than it was in the age of small 
farms, the quantity of subsistence disposable for the market is 
augmented beyond comparison. Agricultural improvements, 
according to Mr. G., are caused almost entirely by increasing 
numbers: but, whether such be the case or not, we have no 
hesitation in admitting his assertion (p. 651.) that, whenever 
a village or town is observed to increase its buildings, we may 
safely take for granted that it is in a thriving state. From all 
these considerations, he makes the inference that the maxim 
of the politician ought to be ‘ to take care of population, as 
population will take care of subsistence, and of every other 
species of supply.’ Certain it is that the principles of popu- 
lation, as explained by him, and as confirmed by the evidence 
of history, are calculated to lay the axe to the root of many 
favourite theories ;— such, for instance, as the notion that 
states, even when well governed, must calculate on eventual 
decay ; and the dread, still so general among us, that in a 
future war with a great continental power, particularly sais 
this 
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this country might be assailable by invasion. To be satisfied 
that our fears are groundless, we have merely to calculate how 
largely we have gained on the continental powers during the. 
last century. With them, the rate of increase has not in that 
time been greater than in the proportion of 130, or at the 
utmost 140, to 100: while with us it has been fully as 200 to 
100; a rate which, if continued, (and this seems highly pro- 
bable,) will in the next generation bring Great Britain and 
Ireland on a par in point of numbers with the French or the 
Austrian dominions. 





After this ample exposition of the doctrines of Mr. G., it is 
tine to proceed to the less pleasant part of our task, and to put 
on record our objections ; which, notwithstanding the amend- 
ments in his later publications, are still far from inconsider- 
able. We still recognize in him a tone of confidence, and a 
disposition to urge a point boldly and absolutely, instead of 
drawing with a careful hand a line of distinction, and ad- 
mitting the qualifications which are almost always necessary 
before an assent can be given to a sweeping conclusion. In 
one passage (p. 638.), he allows that, in the case of an in- 
dividual who, like the stock-jobbers, makes a profit by a loss 
on the part of his neighbour, the result affords no advantage 
to society, and is merely a transfer of property. grrr am 
by this admission, we looked for something not altogether 
equivalent but nearly so with respect to the sinecurist and 
unemployed annuitant; who expend, it is true, their income 
for the benefit of society, but who, as to acquisition, are mere 
intermediaries: doing nothing personally to increase it, no- 
thing which, according to Mr. G.’s own doctrine, can be 
considered as a service to the community, or made the basis 
of a charge against any of its members. We found, how- 
ever, nothing applicable to their case, unless it be the general 
admission that certain members of society are much inferior 
in the degree of production to others. This observation 
brings us to the case of the military and civil servants of 
government; who have, says Mr. Gray, the same title as others 
to be ranked among the productive members of society. We 
are not inclined to dispute this point when the admission of it 
is accompanied by the necessary qualifications ; viz. that the 
number of the servants of government is not subjected to the 
test of chargeability which applies to other lines; that society 
does not exercise, in the restriction of their number, the 
same power as in the case of professional men; and that a 
ruler like Bonaparte or Frederic II. of Prussia finds no dif- 
ficulty in carrying their numbers to an extreme. If we apply 
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these considerations to the military establishment of this 
country, we shall find that a force of between 50 and 60,000 
men may be no more than are requisite for the preservation 
of order, the collection of the revenue, and security from hostile 
attack: while an additional 20,000 may come under the de- 
scription of a force kept up for parade, for patronage, or for 
taking a busy part in foreign politics. All, we allow, expend 
their pay and promote re-production; stimulating the labours 
of the agriculturist, the merchant, and the manufacturer : 
but is there, we may ask, no difference, as far as our national 
income is concerned, between the smaller and the larger 
number? May not the former be said to represent a sacrifice 
necessary to the undisturbed movement of the national ma- 
chine; an extension or reduction of which would probably 
involve some new and perhaps considerable charge; while in 
the latter case the public would incur an unnecessary burden, 
paying for the support of 20,060 men who would otherwise 
maintain themselves, and placing itself consequently on a foot- 
ing of disadvantage compared with more economical neigh- 
bours? Here in our opinion lies the great error of Mr. G.: 
his works contain no admission of injury from extravagant 
expenditure ; no confession that the great activity of our pro- 
ductive industry during the war was founded on borrowed 
money; nor any acknowlegement that activity excited by 
burdening posterity involves a result very different from that 
which arises from natural causes; viz. from the progressive 
growth of capital and increase of population. 

In another material point, the fluctuations in the price of 
commodities, we are at variance with Mr, Gray, who appears 
to make no distinction between a nominal and a real rise; 
considering (if we understand him rightly) the high prices 
during the war as representing a corresponding addition to 
the national wealth, and the fall since the peace a corre- 
spondent reduction of such wealth. We, on the other hand, 
regard such rise and fall as in a great measure nominal; the 
higher wages and salaries during war being neutralized by 
the inferior value of the money in the purchase of commo- 
dities, and vice versd in peace.— It is in the same tone of con- 
fident calculation that we are told in the concluding part of 
the work (p. 659.), that our national debt is ‘ a copious source 
of wealth, and productive of nearly 15 per cent. of the whole 
national income. Admitting as we do that 15 percent. of 
the national income is at present derived from the funds, it is 
somewhat unfair to make this allegation without a retro- 
spect to its injurious accompaniments; and particularly to its 
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opinion of Mr.G. and of the writers of the Agricultural 
Report, (p. 22.) we must persist in viewing as considetably 
greater in proportion to our means than that of our conti- 
nental neighbours. ‘The result of this our unfortunate pre- 
eminence in fiscal burdens is the emigration of annuitants ; 
all of whom, to adopt Mr.Gray’s phrase, now act as buyers 
in other countries, stimulating the reproductive industry of 
French and Belgians by an income extracted from this 
kingdom. 

We come, lastly, again to the subject of Population; in treat- 
ing which we are disposed to dwell with satisfaction on the 
doctrines of this author, both as accordant with our own ideas 
and as offering a cheering prospect in the midst of our na- 
tional embarrassments. Yet here also we regret that, in his 
ardour for favourable inferences, he has not adverted to a 
case which, though not of frequent occurrence, applies to an 
interesting portion of the empire; we mean a case like that 
of Ireland or Brittany; in which, from extreme poverty; dis- 
tance from towns, and inability to give to youth the education 
necessary for a mechanical business, the increase of numbers 
is by no means attended with an adequate increase of public 
wealth. In those unfortunate regions, society is in some 
degree in its primitive stage; employment is not subdivided ; 
and the cottagers are obliged to supply their own wants, and 
to pass a life equally unproductive of comfort to themselves 
and of benefit to the society. Another consideration, and 
one that is applicable to the most improved countries, is that 
an increase of numbers, though highly satisfactory in its ulti- 
mate effect, does not bring with it a speedy cure to a disordered 
state of productive industry, such as exists among us at pre= 
sent. If we take for example the case of our agriculturists, 
and assume that our low prices of corn are the result of an 
excess of home-growth; were the consumers alone to ii- 
crease, the remedy would not be distant, but the producers 
augment their numbers in nearly the same proportion: so 
that a return to a suitable rate of prices, —that rate which 
brings back to the grower his disbursement, with an adequate 
profit,—-can take place only when from emigration, the exten- 
sion of home-manufacture, or some other cause distinct from 
increase of population, a new employment shall be afforded to 
a proportion of our agriculturists. 

Passing, in the next place, from the substance to the com- 
position of Mr. Gray’s works, we are to remark that the 
pamphlet intitled ‘ Fair Prices’ discovers considerable skill in 
addressing a humble class of readers, and contains less abso- 
lute assertion and less unqualified allegation than his original 
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publication. The latter (we mean on the “ Happiness of 
States”) stands greatly in need of revision, and even of new- 
modelling. ‘To publish in the quarto form a work on such a 
subject is a singular instance of the miscalculation of either 
the author or the bookseller. In the event of its coming to a 
new edition, the calculations with regard to income should be 
made not from the early years of the property-tax, but from 
the returns of 1814 and 1815; which, however superior in 
amount to those that could be made at present, are intitled to 
attention as much more impartial and correct than those of 
1800. In like manner, as to population, the Census of the 
present year will supply a ground of reasoning more accurate 
and more explicit than those of 1801 and 1811. ‘The volume 
before us also might be greatly abridged by a general con- 
densation of the arguments, and by passing over topics which 
seem no longer to require proof. ‘Thus, in the population- 
question between Mr. Gray and Mr. Malthus, the evidence of 
recent facts is so strongly in favour of the former, and the 
subject is so fully discussed in the volume appropriated to it 
by Dr. Purves, that it seems quite unnecessary to treat it at 
length in a second edition of the ‘ Happiness of States.” 

Weighty as are in some respects the objections which we 
have felt it our duty to make, we close these productions of 
Mr. Gray’s pen with a strong impression of their value; and 
in the belief that most of his doctrines are likely to receive 
the assent of the practical man and the political economist, 
whenever they shall be promulgated in a clear and popular 
style, divested of a tendency to extremes, and accompanied 
by such qualifications as are suggested by an impartial study 
of . statistical facts. 





Art. V. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Vittorio Alfieri. 
12mo. pp.220. 5s.6d. Boards. Baldwyns. 1821. 


WE have but little occasion to enter now on any general 

discussion of the genius and character of that extraor- 
dinary character, Vittorio Alfieri, because we can refer our 
readers to a very copious and interesting review of his own 
memoirs, in our lxiid volume, N.S. p.397. It will here 
be nearly sufficient, therefore, for us to consider the merits of 
the publication now on our table; which, we imagine, will be 
found to consist in a judicious selection of the most pleasing 
and prominent features of the strange and terrible picture of 
himself which Alfieri sketched with his own hand, when his 
passions had at last worked themselves into a calm that 
admitted of steadiness of hand and purpose to pursue so 
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wild and improbable a story. It is indeed no commor 
portrait of life; resembling rather the daring and super- 
human touches that mark the historic characters and the 
bandits of Salvator Rosa and his brethren, than the quiet 
and beautiful imaginations or the divine sweetness of coun- 
tenance which belong to a Raffael, a Rembrandt, or a Titian. 

The soul of Alfieri was composed of an union of the most 
violent yet contradictory passions; and energies, both good 
and evil, seem to have been indifferently directed to the most 
passionate attainment of objects either low or lofty, most 
laudable or most base. He seems frequently to have engaged 
in violent pursuits for the mere pleasure which they afforded, 
without any reference to their end; and, as soon as he had 
acquired the vicious reputation of a debauchee and a thorough 
‘“man of the world,” he despised and disowned the title: 
burning for fame, as he declares, more than he had ever done 
for passion. When he had become the most skilful of jockies, 
and had driven his own servants in the best style to and from 
our theatres, he turned gentleman, and rode with a retinue at 
prodigious speed through Europe, without seeing any thing. 
Thus he took a winter’s excursion to St. Petersburgh, for the 
express purpose of beholding the celebrated Empress Cathe- 
rine; and, on arriving, he never troubled himself to go to 
court! He wrote several tragedies in order that he might 
have exactly the same number of them and of horses ; whom he 
seems always to have respected as highly as Gulliver himself. 
In fact, he walked with them over the Alps, attending on them 
most carefully, and having several Yahoos allotted to every 
Houyhnhnm as his servants. Finally, after a fervent admir- 
ation of * the flesh and blood charms” of the different beauties 
of nearly every nation, he altogether left them for the very un- 
substantial attractions of those platonic ladies, the Muses. 
An enthusiastic lover of freedom, he hated the Dutch and 
French excessively, and wrote Anti-gallicans with much 
ability. He always, however, admired the English, and every 
where spoke highly of them. 

Alfieri having once insulted his Italian servant, by felling 
him to the earth with a heavy silver-candlestick for hurting a 
har of kis head, he slept at night with his bed-room door 
open, that the servant, Elias, might have an opportunity of 
revenging himself if he chose; and indeed telling the said 
Elias that he had better do so, as he (Alfieri) was sure that 
he had very richly deserved it. From his earliest age, and 
during his whole lite, he seems to have preserved the same 
resolute and invariable inconsistency, — the same wilful indul- 
gence of opposite feelings, — and the same obstinate attainment 
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of superiority, if not excellence, in every study which he pur- 
sued. In the nursery, in the academy, in the drawing-room, 
and the closet, —from the opening to the close of his career, — 
the vehemence of his temper, and the keen, tumultuous, and 
ungovernable nature of his feelings, never deserted him. He 
may be supposed hardly ever to have slept, his restless spirit 
being always in the state that Shakspeare ascribes to impend- 
ing treason ; 


‘© The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in motion; and the state of man 
Like to a little kingdom suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection ;” 


and it must not be presumed that the struggle within him was 
often of easy decision, for he must sometimes have been 
literally torn with anarchy of mind. Nor was his literary 
character of a less mixed and fiery complexion. Like his 
personal and social qualities, it manifests the same violence, 
impetuous daring, abruptness, and passion, and is of the 
same opposite and irreconcileable nature. [mages of terror, 
of beauty, and of pity, though with few of the flowers of 
poesy, invest the action of his dramas in a shroud of grief, 
ar in wreathes of loye and hope, girt around with precipices of 
fear. His stories have the impressiveness, the transitions, and 
the surprize, but none of the repose of real life. He admits 
no trifling, and nothing even of the finer charms of poetry. 
The unhappy beings tell their terrible or piteous tale, and 
disappear ; being allowed no time even for explanation, cer- 
tainly not far idle declamation and comparisons, as in the 
florid taste of the French, the verbose sentiment of the Ger- 
man, and the studied conceits of the Spanish drama. The 
terseness and strength of his dialogue, therefore, not unfre- 
quently render him somewhat harsh and obscure ; though even 
his faults, like his excellences, are altogether of a lofty kind. . 
He is perhaps a great poet only to minds like his own, of a 
proud and uncommon stamp. He commands rather than 
solicits the interest of his readers, and is the favourite of 
stern and passionate, not of gentle and imaginative spirits ; 
so that the fascination of such a name, like a serpent’s gaze, is 
calculated to mislead and to destroy, instead of becoming a 
beacon and a support to humanity. Its example is not calcu- 
lated for good: it incites rather than deters by its extrava- 
gance; and even a critic cannot resist the temptation of giving 
way to it, while glancing at an abstract of the life. 

Such an abstract is before us, and we have little more to 
say of it, but that little is in its praise: since it brings the most 
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amusing and surprizing incidents of his personal and literary 
life, and anecdotes of his character, into a small compass ; 
rescuing the most important and agreeable portions from the 
confused, repulsive, and over-wrought mass under which 
they lay buried. Its best claims, however, attach on the gra- 
titude of the general reader, for sparing that time and patience 
which are so often sacrificed to the precise and volaminous 
tediousness of biographical productions. The abridgment, 
also, is effected in an agreeable and lively manner, with much 
ease and simplicity of style, and with more spirit and earnest- 
ness of feeling than we find in the original: which, though 
striking and impressive, as we before remarked, from the na- 
ture of the subject and the facts related, has very few attrac- 
tions in its style and execution. — Altogether, we think that 
the present little volume is a welcome addition to the lovers of 
memoir-reading, as well as of Italian literature and of Alfieri: 
though we cannot agree with the author in his advertisement 
‘ that it will be found to possess all the information, without 
the diffuseness, of the original work.’ 





Art. VI. G.Getb's Patent, Analytical, and Grammatical System of 


teaching the Science of the Composition of Music, in all its 
Branches; and the Practice of the Piano-forte, by the Rules 
of Construction, depending on the Principles of Composition: 
made clear and simple to juvenile Capacities, with a View to 
render the Acquirement of a profound Knowledge of Music 
easy, sure, and speedy toall Learners. Folio. Seven Numbers. 
Printed at New York. 


Pay Oe nernerananc all the circumstances which frequently 
give to music a trifling character, and make it ap- 
pear beneath the regard of sensible men, still the subject in- 
volves the dignity of a science, and an interesting relation to 
our moral and religious sentiments. When, indeed, we re- 
collect the usual attainments in music of a boarding-school 
young lady, the whims of teaching professors, and the vapid 
stuff of many of our composers, we can feel but little re- 
spect for a degraded art and an abused science; and we 
might not only wish that less time and attention were de- 
voted to it, but almost question the propriety of making 
it any part of juvenile education. We cannot, however, 
deny its important power and influence in connection with 
national character, public amusement, and private recreation: 
nor can we forget that such men have lived as Handel, 
Corelli, Haydn, and, Mozart; that many professors of the 
present day are capable of the purest and best exercise of 
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their art; and that our musical ideas and feelings are asso- 
ciated with some of the soul’s most delightful and hallowed 
emotions. We must, therefore, admit that the subject will 
always merit grave consideration ; and that the public may be 
congratulated on any improvement which adds interest to 
musical science, which refines our pleasure in it, or which 
extends the sphere of its beneficial power. 

We do not stay now to inquire how far the novelties of the 
present day, with respect to the theory or the practice of 
music, have favoured these objects, but shall proceed to ex- 
amine the work before us; and to ascertain in what degree 
Mr. Geib has elucidated this fashionable science, or facilitated 
its practical attainment. Asan American production, his sys- 
tem challenges somewhat more than ordinary interest ; and the 
recollection of our late satisfaction in several instances of 
American authorship (see particularly our account of Geoffrey 
Crayon’s ** Sketch Book,” Rev. for Oct. 1820,) disposes us 
to sit down to the task with complacent good humour. 

The author’s Preface is a ‘ Curiosity of Literature,” and 
we must bring our readers acquainted with it. As it is 
elaborate, and obviously prized by the writer, if we indulge 
a smile over it, we assure him that it will be a good natured 
one. We learn from the first paragraph that he challenges 
the attention of the public to a ‘ new system’ of instruction, 
and speaks of ‘ extensive and liberal patronage.’ He then 
observes: ‘ It is in my opinion the duty of all who direct the 
public attention to a new road to any well known place, to 
shew, in a concise manner, the distance and labour that can 
be saved; and to point out the defects of the old, and the 
superior advantages of the new; and by delineating the 
country anterior and posterior to the change which can be 
effected, exhibit at one view all its claims to public sup- 
port.” The comparison in this sentence we can readily 
suppose to be a national or local suggestion. A new road, a 
short road, and a good road, will for some time to come be 
an object of mans interest and importance on the American 
continent. ‘The felicity of the comparison therefore is seen 
at a glance. 


‘ As the knowledge of the grammar (continues Mr.G.) and 
practice of literature is much more generally understood than 
music, I hope to give my readers a correct idea of the latter, by a 
few remarks on the former. To understand a language thoroughly, 
it is necessary to have such principles stored in the mind, which 
will always secure it against error: a knowledge of the elementary 
sounds of the alphabet, the formation of words, their dependencies 
on one another, syntax and belles lettres, is indispensable. And, 
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to become a good player on the piano-forte, it is necessary to un- 
derstand all the elementary principles of music, and how to 
analyze all its branches, to be capacitated to apply the rules 
of fingering ; and by a knowledge of composition acquire a judg- 
ment and cultivate a taste; thus skilled, the arcana of music and 
the sources from which flow all the merits of the greatest com- 
posers, will be revealed, and the mind charmed with a stream 
of constant interest and variety of information — clear though 
deep.’ 


Had the author observed, in more homely phrase, that, in 
order to become a good player on the piano-forte, it is neces- 


sary to * know all about it,” his sentences would have ex- 


pressed still more than their present wordy fulness and finery 
have conveyed, while they would have read less alarmingly 
to tyros and novices. He then proceeds to censure the 
‘ old system,’ and asserts that nothing but imperfection can 
result from it: 


‘ In my own opinion, (he adds,) a scholar taught by the old 
system, is like a mariner on a vast ocean, without compass, or 
even a glimmer of hope from a twinkling propitious star to guide 
him over the solitary deep — his only monitor too often tradition’s 
tale from unskilful steersman ; drifted by every current, wafted b 
every wind, accident may decide his fate, and strand him, after a 
long and troubled voyage amid hidden dangers, on a barbarous 
shore, where the sun of his hope sets — to rise no more.’ 


What can be the mighty mischief (our readers may ask) 
thus awfully suggested? Risum teneatis ? The scholar, after 
long fagging on the old plan, may possibly not have * much 
command of finger,’ and be able to execute ‘ only a few 
fashionable pieces very imperfectly. This is indeed out- 
rageous. It is impossible to fix our attention to the keys of a 
piano-forte, with the mind possessed of an idea so exquisitely 
imaginative and affecting as that which is here conveyed ; 
though certainly the comparison would have been in better 
keeping, if the writer had been teaching some improved plan 
of setting the “ spherical chimes” and composing the grand 
‘* Harmonies of Nature.” 

We have often regretted the want of a competent portion of 
literature in our musical professors, that they might speak and 
write on the subject of their calling in a way that should be 
creditable to themselves and their profession. We know well 
that there are some educated men among them, and we have 
often felt the powerful charm of musical excellence in con- 


junction with a cultivated mind:—we have seen it much 


enhanced by poetic taste and purity of moral sentiment; and 
heightened most of all by a reverence of Him who is the 
source 
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source of all harmony. With regard to Mr. Geib, it must 
certainly be acknowleged that he is a teacher of great preten- 
sion. He professes, by his system, 


‘ To give scholars that knowledge of music which will capacitate 
them to study the concertos of the greatest masters; to know 
how to indite and compose music ; play extempore ; prelude with 
propriety; and, to store their minds with the most beautiful 
figures of music selected by analysis from the works of Beethoven, 
Cramer, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Dussek, Pleyel, &c., without the 
study of a lifetime; which is usually devoted to acquiring but too 
generally a superficial knowledge only of the subject. After 
studying music many years, I think myself authorized to state, 
that the principles of it are few and simple. And that most 
writers have viewed the subject in the inflated garb of technical 
pomp ; or have seen it through the medium of hypothesis, to them- 
selves clear, though changeable as the polyedrous crystal ; where 
every object, glowing with the lustre of the bow in endless numbers, 
dazzles the judgment and excludes the direct and steady light of 
reason. 


After this splendid passage, we could not but smile at the 
following remark: * the reader will be able to see by this 
work, how I have simplified the immutable laws of music, to 
render them intelligible to a child ;’ and our readers, we be- 
lieve, will expect any thing rather than plainness and sim- 
plicity from Mr. Geib. If any persons have imagined that 
our trans-Atlantic brethren were cold, calculating, and selfish, 
more secure than other men from the weakness of sentiment 
and the witchery of imagination, — and if Geoffrey Crayon, 
gentleman, failed to convince them of their error, — Mr. Geib 
will not suffer them to retain it; for they must now see that the 
imagination of man in America may be as wild as its wilder- 
nesses and lawless as its savages. 

In illustrating the position that musical excellence may be 
taught and acquired independently of any peculiar gift of na- 
ture. Mr. G. informs us; 


‘ An actor, without a mechanical acquaintance with oratorial 
rules, of fine feelings, whose heart is eniisted in every character 
he plays, although he may sometimes touch the heart, can never 
divest his performance of ranting. A man of a good heart, 
strong mind, purity of morals, with a liberal education, possessing 
a beautiful form and countenance, and dignified manners, is qua- 
lified, no doubt, to act the greatest character that man is designed 
for ; but are we to be pleased only when we meet with perfections? 
No — because all polished substances will gratify contemplation, and 
because the various textures of genius, polished with education, 
emblazoning the many virtues of mankind, are all bright — though 
not first — yet great. 


We 
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We are disposed to question the correctness of the follow- 
ing observation: ‘ It is as possible to acquire a good ear for 
music, as a taste for reading. I have known many instances 
of persons making first rate tuners, who could not arrange 
the tones of their voice to any tune when they began to learn.’ 
By ‘a good ear for music,’ Mr. G. no doubt means a correct 
ear, enabling a person to sing or play in tune, or to know 
when others do; and we think that, where such an ear is 
denied by nature, it is not to be acquired. ‘The question, 
perhaps, involves a physiological inquiry; and we shall here 
only remark that our experience has been uniformly against 
the position that an originally bad ear may be corrected. We 
know several individuals of great taste and talent in music, 
who for thirty years have been in the habit of singing to the 

iano-forte, and who now sing as much out of tune as they 
originally did, in consequence of a defect in the organ of 
hearing. ‘That persons should ‘ make first-rate tuners who 
could not arrange the tones of their voice to any tune when 
they began to learn,’ is not marvellous; for in every such in- 
stance the ear is, without question, good by ature, but the 
voice will not obey the ear for the most obvious reason, the 
want of practice ; which alone can give facility and correet- 
ness to its modulations. 

Much more occurs in the author’s preface, which is equally 
radiant with splendid imagery, and equally incongruous in its 
jumbled metaphors. ‘The subsequent remark, however, is 
plainly and obviously true, and too important to be omitted : 
‘ Without opening the mouth, a good singer never can be 
made. ‘Therefore friends or parents of students cannot insist 
too much on a compliance with that indispensable duty.’ — 
The prefatory remarks then close thus magnificently and 
magnanimously : 


‘The fool ; the supercilious pedant,’ (we are not much afraid of 
disturbing our author’s complacency,) ‘who struts in borrowed gar- 
ments ; knaves who indiscriminately condemn all that glitters not 
with their interest ; and the prejudiced, who kiss the chains of habit 
which fasten them to the dungeon of ignorance; where reason’s 
flash is excluded to save their diseased eyes from total blindness ; 
their opinions, black as the raven, and as odious as its voice, 
though obtruded on me, will pass away in the current of the 
winds, contemned and unanswered. All liberal criticisms to eradi- 
cate error, with a view to promote the general design of this work, 
which ts to open to the lovers of music a short and flowery road 
to the enchanted scenes of Elysium; where heavenly harmony 
shall banish Discordia, and Euterpe’s flute shall soothe the savage 
breast, will be most thankfully received by the — author.’ 


In 
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In now entering on the analysis of this book, we wish that 
it were in our power to commend it more than our duty will 
permit; and the rather because we deprecate the suspicion 
of Alliberality towards American literature, which is certainly 
rising in our estimation, and drawing to it more of our interest 
and attention. At the commencement, Mr. G. presents us 
with fifteen skeleton chapters of ‘ Elements;’ and here he is 
most laudably minute and circumstantial, describing lines and 
spaces, and even condescending to inform us that “é the keys 
(of a piano-forte) are white and “black, divided thus,’ Xc. To 
enumerate the heads of the respective chapters would be to 
enter into adry detail, and yet give our readers no information. 
It appears to us that the author multiplies his definitions un- 
necessarily, and is singularly unfortunate in the want of clear- 
ness and simplicity: but, in justice to him, we must observe 
that an obscurity arises sometimes from the use of terms not 
adopted by musical men in our own country. At p. 16. are 
two drawings (but why placed there we know not), the one 
of a female head, shewing the form of the mouth in singing 
(an exemplification of the ‘ zndispensable duty’ of opening the 
mouth ;) and the other a and, which, to our judgment, shews 
a very good and handsome position at the keys. The author 
closes his chapters of ‘ Elements’ with the following nota 
bene: ‘ In my schools, for the benefit of the students, the 
Elements are printed in large type, equal in size to the type 
of a theatre bill; and hung conspicuously round the room, 
that the students may always keep them in mind.’ To this 
school, we think, Mr.G. should have confined the ¢ Ele- 
ments.’ — We have often felt inclined to ask, why such a work 
as the one before us is given to the public : ? Is it designed 
for pupils or masters in “music? The latter, surely, must be 
supposed not to need it, while to the former it is almost useless 
without the aid of a teacher; and, if the remark might be 
made with respect to other works on the theory of music, 
that they have always too much obscurity for the scholar to 
be left to himself with them, it particularly applies to Mr. 
Geib’s ‘ Patent, Analytical, and Grammatical System.’ In- 
deed, we must think better of the prudence of masters than to 
suppose that they design, by their treatises on thorough bass, 
entirely to emancipate “their scholars. In perusing Mr. G.’s 
book, the image of the bustling complacent pedagogue (we 
bar all invidious meaning) and his school-room is ever be- 
fore us; and its language betrays a studied technicalism 
which is sometimes amusing, though oftener offensive in its 
seeming pedantry. 
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We give a — of the author’s manner, from p. 38.: 


‘ The three characters of a The first is Rhythm: the 
second Melody: the third Harmony. Rhythm, is the changes 
formed by the arrangement of one sound into time and accent — 
it can be varied by version or compounding. The beats of a 
drum is an exemplification of musical rhythm. Melody, is the 
musical effect produced by the changes among grave and acute 
sounds, when one sound only i is heard at the same ‘time. Harmony, 
is the changes produced by a combination of sounds, modulated ac- 
cording to the rules of musical grammar —it depends on rhythm, 
accent, time, melody, anda combination of sounds.’ 


An example of the kind of style and manner which fre- 
guently recur in this curious book will justify our remark, 
that its contents are fitter for the writer’s school-room than 
the eye of the public. (Page 31.) 


‘ Commit to memory chapters 4, 5, and 6. — be cross-examined 
in 4 and 5. (See questions and answers.) The pupil must tho- 
roughly understand all the sharps and flats ; and all the keys they 
occur in. (See Transposition Scale, Table I.) Write out all the 
major keys, ascending and descending, one octave each, and finger 
them by rule (see chap. 4.) —always begin and end at the key- 
note. Rule. All the sharps, and all the keys, major or minor, 
which have sharps for their signatures, are found by a sequence 
of fifths, (see chap. 4.) thus,’ &c. &c. 


Mr. G.’s chapters of * Elements’ are followed by ‘ General 
Principles to be observed in Fingering.” With an unne- 
cessary degree of minuteness, he ‘still furnishes some judi- 
cious remarks on. this subject, and some good drawings 
of the hand to illustrate them. iT hen follow 7 The Institutes 
of Construction, Analysis, and Composition,’ which open in 
this lively and edifying manner, by what we may designate 


the Allegro Stacciato style of writing : 


‘ Scholar. Copy chapters 1, 2,. and 3. (See Elements.) Commit 
them to memory. Write the notes. (See No. 1. Rules explained.) 
Write the seven letters under the notes they belong to. For 
letters (see chap. 2.). Study the notes by the dumb instrument, 
(see the plate,) then write your ideas of the notes ; thus, first line 
in the treble, E — first space, F — second line, G, &c. The bass 
after the same manner ; thus, first line G,&c. Rute. Every other 
note is a line; and every other note is aspace. Commii all the 
notes to memory: and be cross-examined in them. (See Cross- 
Examination in question and answer at the latter part of the work.) 
The right hand plays the treble, the left hand the bass,’ &c. &c. 


Under this imposing head of Institutes of Construction, 
Analysis, and Composition, Mr. G. enlarges on the preceding 
chapters of Elements, and certainly has “confused our heads 
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(whatever be the fate of his scholars) with a multiplicity of 
directions to ‘ write down,’ and ‘ commit to memory.’ We 
really do not remember to have ever seen a book of instruction 
so defective in style and method ; for it is a perfect hotch-potch 
of rules, definitions, lessons, and memoranda. At the same 
time it is a remarkable instance of persevering industry, since 
the labour of the author must have been great indeed in pre- 
paring such a work for the press. It is equally curious to the 
eye ; its typographical execution is certainly very clever; and 
the plates of Examples, which are very numerous, have an ex- 
ceedingly neat and correct finish. 

Mr. G. is very liberal in his communications under the fol- 
lowing head (p. 61.): ‘ The primitive Formation of the Cross- 
hand and flying Harpeggio Passages.’ We are scarcely 
competent to judge of the correctness of these remarks, or 
to pass an opinion on the merit of any peculiarity in Mr. 
Geib’s method of fingering such passages: but we cannot 
fail to see the disadvantage of an almost endless division of 
the subject, and of a multitude of rules that would seem to 
require a life to study and practise them. At p. 75., he very 
considerately says, ‘ I wish the student to pause for a while, 
and reflect on the zmmense variety I have led him through,’ &c. 


‘ The student, before proceeding further in the study of the 
application of the chords and passages treated of to the principles 
of composition, must take under review all he has done. He 
must practise a portion of exercises weekly ; paying the greatest 
attention to the time, accent, and rhythm, and also, most strictly, 
observing to avoid all attempts at expression or effect: a good 
articulation, firm and distinct, without accentuation, is the most 
desirable achievement a scholar can possess; to qualify and pre- 
pare him for the most exquisite expression. He must audibly 
count all the minute divisions of the time of his exercises, and, at 
the same time, make the beats with his foot.’ 


After a pause which we also have found it necessary to 
make, we perceive, with some surprise, that little more than 
the half of Mr. G.’s work has yet been noticed: but we have 
examined the remainder; and to enumerate the heads only of 
subjects would extend this article to a very disorderly length. 
We can truly say, however, that we find every thing in the 
book that bears any relation to the theory and practice of 
music; delivered with a minuteness of detail, and a diversity 
of representation, that are very distracting and distressing to 
the reader : —the subject is exhausted. Mr. Geib is certainly 
a clever man, with an extensive fund of musical knowlege : 
but, from some infelicity, he has failed to give it to the public 
in a form as creditable to himself and useful to others as it 
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might have assumed. If he really penned the Preface when 
the work was finished, we cannot wonder enough at his mis- 
take in thinking that he had ¢ simplified the immutable laws 
of music to render them intelligible to a child.’ Nor have we 
forgotten the encouragement given to us at the commence- 
ment to expect a new and short road to the attainment of all 
that was desirable in music. This pledge is not redeemed, 
for the volume is a wilderness in which we see no road ‘what- 
ever; and, if we may judge from our own case, even professors 
may wander and be lost in it. 

We would gladly make an extract that would shew Mr. 
Geib to advantage: but he spoils or confounds almost every 
sentence with his monstrous love of fine words, fine figures, 
and fine sentiments. At p. 114. under the head Rhy rythm, he 
observes ; 


‘ Rhythm is the peculiar character of arrangement of the long 
and short notes through the piece. One of the greatest arts of 
composition is the correct management of the rhythm; it is the 
foundation of the building, on which must be elevated all the 
superstructure, the merits of which will stand or fall with the 
materials and fabrications of the dass. (Quzre, base?) The poet may 
have ever so sublime an imagination, but without strict attention 
to metre and accent, his writings will want the music which only 
can captivate. The musician may have the greatest versatility of 
fancy, but, without a correct management of the rhythm, his com- 
positions will never command admiration.’ 


Of ‘ Expression,’ Mr. G. observes that it ‘is the soul of 
music. It is the polish and finish of all that is excellent in 
music, and is its only part which interests our sentiments and 
passions. ‘Therefore, all performers who wish to give delight 
to the hearers, must try their utmost abilities to express with 
pathos the very sentiment of musical language. ‘To acquire 
expression is in the power of any player, if he will thoroughly 
become acquainted with the practice of the following prin- 
ciples. Having remarked that ‘ the foundation for a good 
expression in music is a strong nimble finger,’ he then lays 
down his § principles,’ 


‘ The finger can play every note with a clear touch, resembling 
the blow of a hammer. The finger can play every note with a 
pressure on the key, as if the end of the finger was formed of 
Indian rubber. Every note can be kept on a longer or a shorter 
time than the time the note is marked for. Every note can be 
played hard or soft. All chords of two or more notes can be struck 
simu!taneous, or one after the other. The hands can perform the 
notes of a chord so rapidly, one after the other, as to produce a 
tremelous (tremulous) effect of all the notes of the chord. A 
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pause in any part can be made to excite attention ; as the note of 
exclamation or admiration in reading. These observations com- 
prise all the principles of expression: next, comes their appli- 
cation. When the notes have no character of expression written 
over them, they must be played with a firm distinct touch; and 
every note and rest precisely measured by the finger according 
to its specific quantity: the notes must not be played loud or 
soft, Especially remember, without the strictest attention to time, 
the expression is lost.’ 


Speaking of the pedals of the grand piano-forte, at p. 135., 


Mr. G. observes: 


‘ The loud or forte pedal is intended to confuse and louden the 
sound ; the tremando, with this pedal on, is good to produce the 
confusion of battle, or the roaring of a storm: the maestoso and 
martial effect are its character. Bells, triangles, and drums, are 
but children’s toys, to make ‘a noise without music; unless they 
could be so constructed as to be in tune with the instrument they 
are attached to: if so, they would be of great service in musical 
picturesque. 

* The scholar must always observe, that the slower the piece, 
the more attention must be paid to the minute divisions of the 
time and expression: the adagio is a very slow, distinct, and ex- 
tremely graceful movement ; the largo, heavy, slow, and drag- 
ging; the andante, firm, distinct, and pointed ; allegretto, firm 
and plain, without too much point of expression ; siciliano and 
cantabile, with the greatest possible effect, every note singing 
under the finger, with a sorrowful, melancholy sound at every 
touch ; allegro, lively and gay, but not rapid; prestissimo, rapid 
and brilliant ; pastorale, light, airy, pleasing, gay, imitating the 
dance, but not too fast.’ 


Our readers, probably, will join with us in longing for the 
treat of the writer’s own exemplification (on the piano-forte) 
of these delightful characters of expression ; and perhaps they 
will despair, as we do, of ever hearing some of them exempli- 
fied, unless by Mr. Geib himself. 

As the author, near the close of his book, speaks of the 
method of tuning the piano-forte, we beg leave to indulge in 
a few remarks on the subject, having lately had our attention 
practically interested in it. We unite with Mr. G. in decid- 
edly preferring what is called the equal temperament ; and 
this in consequence of a very accurate comparison of the two 
systems, and alter the use, for many years, of the opposite or 
unequal temperament. All musical persons are aware of the 
necessity of temperament (that is, of imperfect harmony) in all 
instruments of fixed notes or tones; ; and that it oly es rise to 
a very nice and difficult art of tuning the organ “and piano- 


forte, so as to make them a ‘ereeable in their various harmonic 
relations. 
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relations. As to the cause of this effect, it is sufficient to 
remark here that a perfect ji/th to one note does not, in 
nature, bear a just relation as a third to another note; and 
that, on all keyed instruments comprizing but twelve semi- 
tones in the octave, we are obliged to violate another law of 
nature, by making one and the same semitone serve as a 
sharp to the note below it, and a flat to the one above. As 
this subject involves a very curious problem in philosophy, it 
would have gratified us to speak of it more scientifically: but 
this article may probably be deemed long and dull enone 
without such an addition. We prefer the equal temperament for 
the following reasons:—it makes the semitones and thediatonic 
scale so much more satisfactory to the ear : — the practitioner 
can modulate with nearly equal pleasure into every key: — it 
gives spirit and brilliancy to the instrument : — it decided] 
favours the correct and pleasant accompaniment of the flute 
and other instruments ; — and we have had the satisfaction of 
finding that the thirds of a piano, so tuned, approached so 
near to the harmonic third of a monoz.z..:’ «hich we repeat- 
edly compared with them, that no unpleasant difference was 
perceptible between them. We acknowlege that the sacrifice 
is considerable, of some perfect thirds obtained by the oppo- 
site system, viz. the unequal temperament: but the approvers 
of that temperament know that, for the pleasure of these per- 
fect thirds, they must endure the most harsh relations in other 
parts of the instrument, very defective semitones, and a lifeless 
insipid diatonic scale. In giving up the unequal temperament, 
however, we were most unwilling to lose the agreeable fancy 
(dream we had nearly said) of a diversity of character in the 
respective keys, — a supposed effect of that mode of tuning. 
Indeed, we held out a long time: but now we have let it go, 
convinced that it is in great measure an imaginary notion, and 
half ashamed to have been pleased with an effect which, as 
far as it must be deemed real, is the result of imperfection, —an 
inharmonic relation of tones. This diversity is not founded 
in nature: it exists indeed in different instruments, but not in 
one and the same instrument :—it may also be perceived in 
different voices: but, as the diatonic scale is the same in its 
relations at every pitch, it would be very absurd to expect a 
change of character in the voice when shifting its key from 
C to D, or any other note. 

We do not remember to have seen the following circum- 
stance noticed any where; and we mention it, as a discovery, 
for the benefit of tuners. While tuning an organ some time ago, 
by various methods, we perceived at last a very obvious ad- 
vantage in tuning by 12ths instead of the usual way by 5ths. 
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Taking C in the bass, we tuned to it the octave of its 5th, G: 
the relation of the two notes (a 12th) is measured by the ear 
with peculiar ease and accuracy ; and we were highly pleased 
with finding that, in tuning the upper to the lower note, all 
disagreeable and (we may even say) all sensible beats ceased 
as we reached a 12th chord, just short of a perfect chord, and 
therefore a tempered note, as necessity prescribes, Many 
subsequent experiments have strengthened our conviction of 
the excellence of this method ; and indeed we think that the 
practised tuner has on this plan an almost infallible guide to a 
proper tempered 5th: a fifth quite agreeable in itself, and 
forming a pleasant third in a relative ‘harmony. The mode 
applies equally well to the piano-forte. — Having obtained this 
first 12th, we tune to if the octave G below; then the 12th to 
G above; to this second 12th we tune its two octaves below, 
then the third 12th a above, and so on till we arrive at Fx. 
Returning then to the octave c above our first C, we tune to 
it F a 12th below: to that, its two octaves above; then Bh 
below a 12th from the upper f, and so on till we arrive at Fy 
again, or Gh, as it more correctly is by this reverse movement. 
The reasoning tuner will see the propriety of tempering his 
fifths Jess(that is, making them less imperfect) as he approaches 
the mean point by each process; since otherwise, the latter 
fifths (affected by all the previous temperaments) will not bear 
so just a relation as they should to notes determined early in 
the operation. Indeed, there is an unavoidable necessity for 
having one or two fifths in the reverse movement full and 
even a little more than full fifths, to meet the notes formed by 
the first proceeding: because an instrument cannot be tuned 
without an absurd result, except by two series of tempera- 
ments from above and below, which necessarily makes a 
great inharmonic interval at the point of union: so that, 
strictly speaking, there is no such thing as equal temperament. 
It is impracticable. 

We should probably be understood on this curious subject 
without this farther remark: that a successive series of vari- 
ations from the true fifth necessarily causes some diversities of 
the relative harmonies ; which will be perceived at once, when 
it is considered that the Jast note tempered is to bear a certain 
proportion (that is, sustain a certain musical relation) to the 

rst note which was fred and determined at the commencement. 

When we have heard an instrument that was tuned by a 
delicate application of the above rule, we have been almost 
insensible to any disadvantage arising from the necessity of 
temperament, and felt no desire for any other division of the 
octave than that of its twelve semitones. 
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To return to Mr. Geib. His elaborate publication con- 
cludes with a ‘ Cross-examination,’ as full and redundant as 
the rest of the work: very useful and proper, we may ima- 
gine, in the writer’s school-room, but not so well placed when 
set before the public. — We should have been happy to have 
noticed this extraordinary book more favourably: but, cer- 
tainly, the author has not accomplished his object, if he com- 
menced with the intention of making the theory and practice 
of music simple and easy, — ‘ intelligible to a child ;’ —it is 
any thing but this. In truth, it is yet a desideratum with us 
to see the system of music as much divested of its technical 
language and character, and stated with as much simplicity, 
as we conceive it ought to be and might be. . 

Some of our readers may be pleased to know the following 
short rules for the thorough and figured bass, which we re- 


member to have been given by a good scholar in music, the 
late Dr. Beckwith of Norwich. 


Thorough Bass without Figures. 

1. The seven intervals of every key are divided into funda- 
mental and derived basses. 

2. Fundamental basses in every key are the key-note, the 
fourth of the key, and fifth of the key. 

3. Derived basses are the thirds above each fundamental. 

4. The second of the key is also derived from the fifth of 
the key. 

5. To every fundamental bass a common chord must be 
struck. 

6. Every derived bass must have the chord of its respective 
fundamental. 


Rules for figured Notes. 

With a 9 play a 3d and 6th; with an 8 a 3d and 5th; 
with a 7 a 3d and 5th; with a 6 a 3d and 8th; with a 5 a 
3d and 8th; with a 4 a 5th and 8th; with a 3 a 5th and 8th; 
with a 2 a 4th and 6th. 

The following double figures are either additions or excep- 


tions : With ° play an 8; with an 8; with - play 3 and 8; 


9 
with 7 play 4 and 5: with 3? play 5 i 
3 
Whatever may be acquired beyond this, as modulation, 
accompaniment, and extempore playing, it cannot, we believe, 
be essentially assisted by rules, but must be the slow result of 
a cultivated taste and extended knowlege, derived from the 
careful study of our best masters. 
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Art. VII. Capt. Parry’s Journal of his Voyage of Discovery. 
Art. VIII. Mr. Fisher’s Journal of Capt. Parry’s Voyage. 
Art. IX. The North Georgia Gazette. 


[Concluded from the last Review, p. 154.) 


AS the whole extent of visible sea was still one compact mass 

of ice, averaging, according to conjecture, six or seven 
feet in thickness, and there appeared no immediate prospect 
of proceeding farther westward, Capt. Parry, with a party of 
officers and men, who volunteered their services, determined 
to explore the interior of Melville island; and, accordingly, 
they took their departure from the ships on the 1st of June, 
supplied with provisions for three weeks, two tents, a cunjuror, 
(a portable cooking apparatus,) and a small quantity of wood 
for fuel. ‘These several articles, the aggregate weight of 
which amounted to 800 pounds, were conveyed on a strong 
but light cart, constructed for the purpose, and so made as to 
be drawn by men along the snow, each individual carrying his 
requisite wardrobe in his knapsack. ‘The travellers were to 
sleep in the day-time and march during the night, in order to 
keep themselves cool, and to avoid the glaring reflection of 
the sun from the snow. By allotting the warmest portion of 
their time to repose, moreover, they in some measure com- 
pensated for their slender provision of bedding. In this ex- 
cursion, they traversed both hills and plains, which pre- 
sented little else than scenes of waste and desolation. 
Sand-stone, some of which was contained in bedded pieces of 
coal, appears to have been the predominant rock. Among 
the scanty vegetation of the soil, various mosses, the dwart 
willow, sorrel, wild poppy, and saxifrage, were principally 
observable. In the list of animals, we find the Musk Ox, 
Seal, Alpine Hare, Fox, Morse, Rein-deer, King-duck, 
Brent-goose, Plover, Ptarmigan, Sand Martin, Snow Bunt- 
ing, Red Phalarope, Raven, Arctic Gull, and Loon. 

Owing to the unequal distribution of the snow, to deep 
ravines, to partial thaws, and to frequent fogs, the progress of 
the march proved sometimes extremely slow and fatiguing, 
especially when the men were encumbered with the cart. 
Occasionally, however, the nature of the route, and the state 
of the wind, admitted of their hoisting on this vehicle a 
blanket or two as sails, which considerably relieved their 
efforts. — From the reckonings of his course, Capt. Parry 
deduces the ensuing important inference: 


‘ I cannot help remarking in this place how extremely liable to 
ergor any account must necessarily be of the course and distance 
made 
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made good during even a single day on a journey of this nature. 
We had long been in the habit of deducing all our bearings and 
courses on board the ships astronomically, that is, by the azimuth 
of the sun and the apparent time; and when I set out on this 
journey [had conceived that this habit would have enabled me to 
make tolerably certain at least of the direction in which our daily 
journey had been performed, whenever the sun should be visible. 
That this was by no means the case, though every possible atten- 
tion was paid to it, will appear clear from an inspection of our 
track upon the map, which is laid down by the actual observations 
of two separate persons from day to day, and in which no material 
error could have occurred. My reason for dwelling upon this cir- 
cumstance is to point out the extreme liability to error in laying 
down, by account, the position of any point at which a traveller 
may arrive after a journey of several hundred miles. This remark 
I cannot but consider to be peculiarly applicable to the journey of 
Hearne from the Hudson’s Bay settlements to the shores of the 
Polar Sea, on the northern coast of America; in many hundred 
miles of which, and particularly in the most interesting part, not a 
single observation for latitude and longitude, or the variation of 
the magnetic needle, was obtained, whereby his daily estimate 
could be corrected. Should, therefore, the geographical position 
assigned by Hearne to the Copper-mine River be found at all near 
the truth, more especially in longitude, it will prove an extraor- 
dinary instance of the tendency of errors to correct each other ; 
such as, I believe, does not often occur, when the distance gone 
over is so considerable, either by sea or land.’ 


After a dreary journey of six days, the party reached the 
sea, on the northern coast of the island, in latitude 75° 34! 47", 
and longitude 110° 35' 52". Here the ice, which was sounded 
with much difficulty, proved to be fourteen feet, four inches, 
in thickness ! 

Having erected a conical monument of stone on this wtima 
Thule, and deposited within it an account of their visit, 
the detachment commenced their circuitous return on the 
8th: but the irregularities and swampiness of the ground 
greatly impeded their progress, and particularly that of the 
cart. At length, on the 11th, in the course of winding down 
a deep ravine, the axle-tree broke short in the middle, and 
the useless carriage was condemned for fuel; each indi- 
vidual, with a solitary exception, cheerfully consenting to bear 
his proportion of additional luggage. Continuing their de- 
scent, they entered a pleasing and well sheltered cove, which 
was named after Mr. Bushnan, midshipman on board the 
Hecla. Here the vegetation was more abundant and forward 
than it had been observed in any other place, and Capt. Sa- 
bine met with a ranunculus in full flower. The remainder of 
the journey, however, was far from flowery, being across hills, 
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ravines, and marshes: but it was traversed in safety; and on 
the 15th the wanderers regained Winter Harbour, amid the 
cordial congratulations of their shipmates. 

Parties were next despatched on shore, and occasionally 
telieved, for the purpose of killing as much game as could be 
procured; so that the crews were, from time to time, supplied 
with venison, ducks, and ptarmigans, before they went to sea 

ain. The sorrel gatherers, too, were very industrious; and 
ite profusion of the leaves of that plant, served out to the 
officers and men, proved an excellent preventive of scurvy. 
Capt. Sabine, meanwhile, availed himself of the moderate 
state of the weather, to complete his series of observations on 
the pendulum. —In the course of these journals, the tardy 
progress of the thawing of the ice is repeatedly recorded, and 
id visible opening had taken place in the sea on the 17th of 
July, although the thermometer indicated from 55 to 60, the 
highest temperature that is noted. ‘The month of July, 
is, indeed, the only one that can be called at all comfortable 
in the climate of Melville island.’ Before the expiration of 
that month, the thermometer fell to 37 in the shade; from 
which period it seldom stood so high as 40 during the re- 
maitider of the summer, and the pools were frozen over 
in the night. 

On the Ist of August, to the inexpressible joy of all con- 
cerned, the ships were released from their tedious and drear 
confinement, and fresh efforts were made to penetrate farther 
in a western direction: but, after a painful course of fifty 
miles, and some days of hazardous detention, the obstructions 
from ice became quite insurmountable ; and, the Griper hav- 
ing been on the point of destruction, Capt. Parry contem- 
plated the expediency of steering in a more southerly direction, 
and endeavouring to advance westward in a lower latitude. 
‘ The station at which the ships were now lying, and which 
is the westernmost point to which the navigation of the Polar 
sea to the northward of the American continent has yet been 
carried, is in latitude 74° 26! 25", and longitude, by chrono- 
meters, 113° 46’ 43".5.’ From this spot, the vessels having 
effected an arduous escape, an easterly course was now adopt- 
ed; and, on consulting with his officers, the commander 
found that they unanimously concurred with him in opinion 
that, in the event of falling in with no desirable opening, 
they should immediately return to England. In conformity 
with this sentiment, the ice was traced on an easterly course 
to longitude 90°; in the whole of which range it was ascer- 
tained thet no practicable passage existed. ‘The advanced 
period of the season, and the reduced resources of the navi- 
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gators, having now rendered their return home a measure of 
necessity, full allowance of provisions and fuel were issued ; 
and the western coast of Baffin’s Bay was diligently explored 
as they sailed along. On the 5th of September, they encoun- 
tered some English whalers, and on the following day a small 
party of Esquimaux. The first interview with these children 
of nature is thus described : 


‘ At six in the evening, being near the outermost of the islands 
with which we afterwards found this inlet to be studded, we ob- 
served four canoes paddling towards the ship ; they approached 
with great confidence, and came alongside without the least ap- 
pearance of fear or suspicion. While paddling towards us, and 
indeed before we could plainly perceive their canoes, they con- 
tinued to vociferate loudly ; but nothing like a song, nor even any 
articulate sound, which can be expressed by words, could be dis- 
tinguished. Their canoes were taken on board by their own de- 
sire, plainly intimated Dy signs, and with their assistance, and they 
at once came up the side without hesitation. These people con- 
sisted of an old man, apparently much above sixty, and three 
younger, from nineteen to thirty years of age. As soon as the 
came on deck, their vociferations seemed to increase with their 
astonishment, and, I may add, their pleasure ; for the reception 
they met with seemed to create no less joy than surprise. en- 
ever they received a present, or were shewn any thing which ex- 
cited fresh admiration, they expressed their delight by loud and 
repeated ejaculations, which they sometimes continued till the 
were quite hoarse, and out of breath, with the exertion. This 
noisy mode of expressing their satisfaction was accompanied by a 
jumping which continued for a minute or more, according to the 
degree of the passion which excited it, and the bodily powers of 
the person who exercised it, the old man being rather too infirm, 
but still doing his utmost, to go through the performance, 

‘ After some time passed on deck, during which a few skins 
and ivory knives were bought from them, they were taken down 
into the cabin. The younger ones received the proposal to de- 
scend somewhat reluctantly, till they saw that their old compa- 
nion was willing to shew them:the example, and they then fol- 
lowed without fear. We had soon occasion to remark that they 
were much better behaved people than the Esquimaux who had 
visited our ships in 1818, on the north-eastern coast of Baflin’s 
Bay. Although we were much at a loss for an interpreter, we 
had no great difficulty in making the old man understand, by shew- 
ing him an engraved portrait of an Esquimaux, that Lieutenant 
Beechey was desirous of making a similar drawing of him. He 
was accordingly placed on a stool near the fire, and sat for more 
than an’ hour with very tolerable composure and steadiness, con- 
sidering that a barter for their clothes, spears, and whalebone, was 
going on at the same time near him. He was, indeed, kept quiet 
by the presents which were given him from time to time; and 
when this failed, and he became impatient to move, I endeavoured 
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to remind him that we wished him to keep his position by placing 
my hands before me, holding up my head, and assuming a grave 
and demure look. We now found that the old gentleman was a 
mimic, as well as a very good-natured and obliging man: for, 
whenever I did this, he always imitated me in such a manner as to 
create considerable diversion among his own people, as well as ours, 
and then very quietly kept his seat. While he was sitting for his 
picture, the other three stood behind him, bartering their commo- 
dities with great honesty, but in a manner which shewed them to 
be no strangers to traffic. If, for instance, a knife was offered for 
any article, they would hesitate for a short time, till they saw we 
were determined to give no higher price, and then at once con- 
sented to the exchange. In this case, as well as when any thing 
was presented to them, they immediately licked it twice with their 
tongues, after which they seemed to consider the bargain satisfac- 
torily concluded. The youngest of the party very modestly kept 
behind the others, and, before he was observed to have done so, 
missed several presents, which his less diffident, though not impor- 
tunate, companions had received. As the night closed in, the 

became desirous to depart, and they left us before dark, highly 
delighted with their visit. As I had purchased one of their 
canoes, a boat was sent to land its late owner, as only one person 
can sitineach. Mr. Palmer informed me, that, in going on shore, 
the canoes could beat our boat very much in rowing, whenever the 
Esquimaux chose to exert themselves, but they kept close to her 
the whole way. During the time that they were on board, we had 
observed in them a great aptness for imitating certain of our 
words ; and, while going on shore, they took a particular liking to 
the expression of “ Hurra, give way!” which they heard Mr. 
Palmer use to the boat’s crew, and which they frequently imitated, 
to the great amusement of all parties.’ 


The old man and one of his younger companions repeated 
their visit to the ships; and a party of our people afterward 
repaired to the tents of the Esquimaux on shore, and entered 
into a sort of bartering negociation, which was conducted 
by the natives with perfect honesty, yet without any manifest- 
ation of fear. In the whole of the intercourse which took 
place, indeed, not a single instance occurred of any disposition 
to pilfer. So ravenous, however, were the dogs which were 
employed in dragging their sledges, that, if a bird was thrown 
to any of them, they generally swallowed it, feathers and all ; 
and one dog which Captain Parry had purchased, and which 
was regularly fed, ate with great avidity a large piece of can- 
vass, a cotton handkerchief, and part of a check shirt. 

The ice having baffled all attempts to fall in with the land 
to the westward, Capt. P. determined, on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, to take leave of the impenetrable barrier, and to shape 
his course directly for England. On this occasion, he enters 
jnto a dispassionate statement of his views relative to the far- 
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ther prosecution of a north-west passage. Although little 
doubt can now remain that a communication between the two 
oceans actually exists through Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, 
it seems also to be demonstrated that, owing to the endurance 
of the ice westward of Melville island, no navigable channel 
can be obtained at any season of the year. It is to be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that a practicable passage is more likely to 
be discovered by keeping along the coast of America, in a 
latitude very considerably lower than any that has been 
recently attempted. In the mean time, it is suggested that a 
desirable station for the whale-fishery may, for some time to 
come, be found in Sir James Lancaster’s Sound. 

In the interval of navigation, from their departure out of 
the ice till the Hecla neared the Shetland isles, the ships 
were separated in a gale; the Hecla’s bowsprit, foremast, and 
main-topmast, were carried away, without any material injury 
to the vessel or crew; and the phenomenon of the Aurora 
Borealis was at times both singular and brilliant. Before they 
parted company with the Griper, Lieutenant Liddon had been 
eventually instructed to repair to Lerwick, where Captain 
Parry intended to rejoin him: but the state of the wind, and 
the crippled condition of the Hecla, induced him to proceed 
directly for Leith. On the 29th of October, he made 
Buchaness; and the wind on the following day having come 
to the southward, he and Captain Sabine landed at Peter- 
head, and reached London on the morning of the third of 
November. 


‘¢ Such,’ he concludes, ‘ was the excellent state of health which 
we at this time continued to enjoy on board the Hecla, that 
during the whole season of our late navigation from Winter Har- 
bour to the coast of Scotland, being a period of thirteen weeks, 
not a single case had been entered on our sick-list, except from 
one or two accidents of a trifling nature; and Ihad the happiness 
of seeing every officer and man on board both ships (with only one 
exception out of ninety-four persons) return to their native 
country in as robust health as when they left it, after an absence of 
nearly eighteen months, during which time we had been living en- 
tirely on our own resources. 

‘ The Griper arrived at Shetland on the lst of November, and 
the Hecla at Leith onthe 3d. Both ships came into the river 
Thames about the middle of November, and were paid off at 
Deptford on the 21st of the following month.’ 


In the body of the narrative which we have thus rapidly 
analyzed, will be found a regular abstract of the meteorologi- 
cal journals for each month, together with many nautical and 
scientific observations and registers, which can be perused and 
studied to advantage in the original alone. Of the extensive 
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Appendix we shall take farther notice before we close this 
article. ‘The remarks on the state of health and disease on 
board the two vessels, which close the volume, are at once 
instructive and gratifying: since they afford a striking proof 
of the salubrity of an Arctic atmosphere in summer; of the 
great intensity of cold whicli man, when properly clothed, 
may brave with impunity; of the efficacy of the rules and 
applications which were adopted to guard against the occur- 
rence of scorbutic complaints; and of the humane and con- 
descending attentions of the officers to every individual under 
their charge. 

Common fairness to Capt. Parry will not allow us to dis- 
miss his journal without applauding its gentleman-like style 
and sterling merit. It is, in fact, a plain, unvarnished, and 
modest relation; a very faithful transcript, we can easily be- 
lieve, of the occurrences: of the voyage; and devoid of the 
tricks and pretensions of authorship, of nicely poised anti- 
theses, and of marvellous assertions designed’ to produce 
stage effect. . Although the sober, and somewhat unvarying, 
tenor of the narrative is little calculated to gratify that morbid 
but too fashionable taste, which can be stimulated only by 
scenes of fiction or the poignancy of satire, it cannot fail to 
be duly appreciated by the lovers of truth, and the advocates 
of national honour. 

Mr. Fisher’s anticipation of mest of the interesting facts 
which are recorded in the official account of the voyage, by 
the publication of his volume before the appearance of his 
Commander’s narrative, may involve considerations of deli- 
cacy and propriety, the discussion of which belongs not to our 
cognizance: but, viewing his diary merely as a literary publi- 
cation, we must observe that it comprizes much information 
in a small compass; and that it contains fuller descriptions of 
some of the Arctic animals than we now find in the larger 
and more splendid volume, which refers to the forthcoming 
notices in natural history. ‘Though few of Mr. Fisher’s zoolo- 

ical statements can lay claim to novelty, we are not aware 
that the following circumstance relative to the White Dolphins 
(Delphinus Beluga, Linn.) has been mentioned by our system- 
atic writers : 

‘ Whilst we were pursuing them to-day, I noticed a circum- 
stance that appeared to me rather extraordinary at the time, and 
which I have not indeed been able to account for yet to my satis- 
faction. The thing alluded to, isa sort of whistling noise that 
these fish made when under the surface of the water; it was very 
audible, and the only sound which I could compare it to, is that 


produced by passing a wet finger round the edge, or rim of a 
glass 
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glass tumbler. It was most distinctly heard when they were 
coming towards the surface of the water, that is, about half a 
minute before they appeared, and immediately they got their 
head above the water the noise ceased. The men were so highly 
amused by it, that they repeatedly urged one another to pull 
smartly, in order to get near the place where the fish were sup- 
posed to be, for the purpose of hearing what they called a 
‘“‘ whale-song :” it certainly had very little resemblance to a song, 
but sailors are not generally the most happy in their comparisons.’ 


Some of Mr. F.’s surmizes and conjectures, if they were 
penned before actual observation had realized their accuracy, 
denote acuteness and discernment: but his postponements, or 
waiving of the discussion of a topic for the present, are so often 
repeated as to have somewhat of a ludicrous effect; and, in 
the ¢hird impression of a performance which adheres strictly 
to the form of a journal, we can perceive no good reason for 
omitting to enter the original remarks under the respective 
dates to which they refer. The author’s extreme hurry to 
meet the demands of the public may excuse a few errors of 
the press in the first edition: but either he or some literary 
friend should have removed them from the second; and his 
apology for their being still visible in the third reminds us of 
a certain northern professor, who, for nearly half a century, 
statedly commenced the course of his lectures with expres- 
sions of regret for their imperfections, on account of his hav- 
ing been suddenly called to the chair. — Besides, repeated and 
glaring violations of the most ordinary rules of grammar, dis- 
located syntax, and peculiar improprieties of phraseology, 

rannot all be laid to the charge of the printer. 

The suggestion and execution of the ‘ North Georgia Ga- 
zette’ are alike creditable to the parties concerned in it, and 
must have not a little contributed to beguile the protracted 
gloom of an Arctic winter. ‘The spirit and management of 
this mock news-paper are both excellent; and, although none 
of the compositions were intended for publication, and now 
appear in their original form, several of them would not dis- 
honour the professional talents of our periodical writers. 
Some of Mr. Wakeham’s poetical effusions, in particular, 
possess great merit as vers de société. The following stanzas, 
sung at the theatre, may afford a sample of the facility of his 
muse : 

‘ Oh! what can compare with the beams of the morn, 

Vhen the bright sparkling dew-drops bespangle the thorn, 
When Aurora’s young blushes tint deeper the sky, 

‘fre the sun’s flaming orb is yet mounted on high? 

‘Tis the soft smile of beauty, that beams from the eyes 
Of thy daughters, fair Albion! the land that we prize. 
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‘ When distant, far distant, from all that’s held dear, 
From the happy fire-side, and the friend that’s sincere; 
What nerves for the battle the arm of the brave, 

Or bids us encounter the storm-beaten wave ? 
"Tis the soft smile of beauty, that beams from the eyes 
Of thy daughters, fair Albion! the land that we prize. 


‘ Tho’ thy sons in the field are undaunted in war, 
And the fame of thy chieftains resounds from afar ; 
Tho’ nature each charm in thine island combines, 
One ray of thy glory all others outshines. 
’Tis the soft smile of beauty, that beams from the eyes 
Of thy daughters, fair Albion! the land that we prize. 


‘ What leads us to traverse these regions unknown, 
And explore each recess of this dark frozen zone ? 
Tho’ with thirst of renown every bosom may burn, 
What reward do we hope when again we return ? 

Tis the soft smile of beauty, that beams from the eyes 
Of thy daughters, fair Albion! the land that we prize.’ 


From among the prose compositions, whether of a grave or 
a gay complexion, it would be difficult to select a specimen of 
pre-eminent desert: but that reader must be fastidious indeed, 
who refuses to be pleased with the communications of Peep- 
ing Tom and of 2, to say nothing of various unsigned articles. 
For the rest, the good humour and benignity which pervade 
those ephemeral pages present an amiable and striking con- 
trast to the spirit of unprincipled calumny and detraction 
which degrades the character of some of our public prints, 
and excites the indignation of every lover of the genuine 
freedom of the press or the decorum of society. 
~ We shall now attend to the scientific papers inserted in the 
appendix to Capt. Parry’s volume. ‘These experimental 
results are very properly kept distinct from the popular detail 
of the voyage; as they would otherwise have alike impeded 
the progress of the general reader, and embarrassed the 
researches of the philosophical inquirer. 

Besides the immediate object of the expedition, which had 
geography for its basis, other consequences of a scientific 
nature were anxiously expected; among which those that 
related to magnetism were the most prominent. Another 
question, however, highly interesting to navigators, was likely 
to receive some elucidation from a winter’s observation within 
the Arctic circle; viz. how far the cold of those regions 
would affect the rate of chronometers. ‘The baicnce of these 
instruments is formed in such a manner as to furnish a com- 
pensation for different degrees of temperature: but never had 
a chronometer been exposed to such a degree of cold, at 
least for so long a time, as in this instance. Mr. Fisher, in his 
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voyage with Capt. Buchan, had found a singular change in 
the rate of his watches; and it was perhaps questionable 
whether it was occasioned by the effect of the cold on shore, 
or was due to the action of the iron on board. ‘This subject, 
of great importance to a considerable class of persons, was 
therefore likely to meet with some illustration in the volume 
before us; and certainly we must allow that Capt. Parry 
and Capt. Sabine paid every attention to it which can be 
desired. 

Another great philosophical question might be expected to 
claim the attention of our adventurous voyagers, namely, the 


Jigure of the earth, as it results from observations on the 


vibrations of the pendulum. ‘The effect of gravity in acceler- 
ating the rate of a clock, whether we regard it merely as it 
depends on the Siciaattian of the centrifug: al force, or on the 
intensity of action occasioned by the compression of the polar 
AXIS, cought to be rendered extremely obvious in a latitude so 
high as m7 4e and it is very pleasing to find that Captain 
Sabine’s observations give a more uniform compression than 
any others which have yet been undertaken. We understand 
that this gentleman is now on a voyage to the island of As- 
cension, for the purpose of making a series of experiments to 
compare with his former. We shall not, however, as this 


subject will come before us in our review of the next part of 


the Philosophical Transactions, where Capt. Sabine has 
published his series of observations, enter into particulars in 
this place; confining our abstract to the two subjects men- 
tioned above, and beginning with the most prominent, 2. e. 
the tables of magnetical experiments and observations. 

The Arctic regions have been Jong known to be the great 
focus of magnetic phenomena. It is there that this mysterious 
power developes itself in its most perspicuous form. Although 
the needle, which in all other parts of the world is the sea- 
man’s surest guide, there loses that invaluable property, its 
power is increased, but its direction is so nearly perpendicular, 
that its actual beari ing cannot be ascertained within any rea- 
sonable limits; at least not without the greatest precautions 
and the most delicate instruments. Ever since the directive 
quality of the compass has been known, an idea has been en- 
tertained that there must be some great point of attraction 
either in or near the terrestrial pole, to which the needle 
directs itself; and it was probable that in the course of this 
voyage this point would be actually passed over, or that a 
much nearer approximation towards it would be made than 
any that had hitherto been effected. Such has indeed been 
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the case, Capt. Parry being the first navigator who ever passed 
between the terrestrial nat the magnetic poles. 

We wish, however, our readers to understand that, in 
speaking of the magnetic pole, we rather accommodate our 
language to popular opinion than to our own views of the 
subject; for we are by no means inclined to admit the ex- 
istence of a magnetic pole, according to the usual acceptation 
of that term: because, from some attention paid to this sub- 
ject, we are convinced that scarcely any set of variations, 
where they are the best known, will agree in the determination 
of such a point. Nothing indeed is more obvious, from the 
simple inspection of a magnetic chart, than this want of coin- 
cidence. If a point existed towards which the needle turned 
in all parts of our hemisphere, it ought to follow that great 
circles, drawn through the zenith of different places in the 
direction of the horizontal needle, would intersect in that point 
or pole: but this is far from being the fact. That the in- 
tersection in most instances would fall somewhere within the 
polar circle is true: but it would be found sometimes in east, 
and at others in west longitude; in one case, in the pole of 
the earth; and, in another, on or even beyond the Arctic circle. 
Let us mention one extremely obvious instance. At Spitz- 
bergen, the variation is nearly the same as in London, and 
consequently the magnetic meridian of that place wiil pass at 
no great distance from the terrestrial pole; whereas the pole 
passed by Capt. Parry is as nearly as possible in lat. 67° north, 
and long. 101° west, viz. far to the southward of the former 
place, and more than 100° to the westward of it. We might 
adduce numerous other instances, in which those lines that 
ought to converge actually diverge; and others again which, 
although they converge and intersect, by no means indicate a 
common focus of attraction. 

This view of the subject is doubtless somewhat discourag- 
ing, but it is not the less true; and we are highly indebted to 
the author for the pains which he has taken to furnish us 
with many interesting data, drawn from actual observations in 
regions hitherto inaccessible to man, and where every thing 
connected with this particular science was involved in doubt 
and conjecture. 

As our limits will not admit of farther comment, we shall 
proceed to make such an abstract of these results as will 
enable our scientific readers to judge for themselves of the 
propriety of the preceding remarks. It is not difficult to 
compute the point of intersection of any two great circles 
whose position is given; and even without computation, by 
means of a globe, we may obtain a very ready solution “4 
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such a question : consequently, we advise those of our young 
readers, who are dexterous in the use of these instruments, to 
make the examination to which we have alluded. The fol- 
lowing table will furnish a series of examples, which may be 
increased ad libitum by taking the known variation in other 
places; as for example, London, Paris, Copenhagen, &c. 


Abstract of the principal Observations on the Dip and Vari- 
ation of the Needle. 





———— 


Dir. | VARIATION. 





Lat. Long. Dip. | Lat. Long. Variation. | 


51° 31'N,J O° Of = 170° 334. 59° 49’ N.| 48° 09! W.| 48° 38! W.| 
64 O 161 50W.'83 04163 58 |61 50 | 61 11 W.! 
72 O 60 OO |84 141/70 29 59 12 74 39 W.! 
73 30 77 22 186 034)72 00 59 56 80 55 W.| 
72 45 89 41 (88 26].73 05 60 11 82 02 W. 
73 33 88 18 |87 36]\73 31 77 22 1108 46 W.| 
75 10 \103 44 188 261.74 25 | 80 08 {106 58 W.| 
74 55 |104 12 [88 29]/72 45 89 41 |118 16W. 
74 47 |110 34 |88 29],74 40 91 47 |128 58 W. 
74 97 |111 42 #'|88 361/75 09 {103 44 1165 50E. 
74 47 (1110 48 |88 43175 03 {105 54 1158 04 Ef, 
68 30 64 21 |84 214/74 47 1110 49 1197 47 KE. 
51 43 | 00 14 [70 334/70 22 | 68 37 | 80 59 W. 
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We have selected this table out of the numerous series of 
observations given in the Appendix; and it is formed so as to 
manifest, in a perspicuous and concise manner, the order of 
the changes observed by a change in the latitude and longi- 
tude; all those being omitted which were taken near to the 
same spot. From the 9th and the 12th line, in the above 
selection, the variation will be found to amount to nearly the 
same quantity, but the one east and the other west; from 
which we easily deduce that the line of no variation must 
have been somewhere near 101° of west longitude; and on 
the same meridian, in about 67° of north latitude, is doubtless 
situated that pole which Capt. Parry passed after he had left 
Barrow’s Strait. It is remarkable that Professor Hansteen, 
of Norway, in his recent magnetic chart, has fixed his prin- 
cipal northern magnetic pole as nearly as possible in this 
longitude, and within three degrees’ of the latitude found by 
the observations above selected: but it is still more singular 
that the intersection of the terrestrial and the magnetic equator 
is very nearly on the same meridian; whereas they ought to be, 
on the supposition of two magnetic poles, the most distant 
from each other in this place. 
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We must now pass to another series of experiments ; viz. 
on the local attraction of the ship’s iron on the compass; a 
subject of high interest to navigators, because, without a 
proper knowlege of this species of action, the compass loses 
half its value. It appears from the observations detailed in 
this part of the Appendix, that the errors at east and west 
amounted each to more than 14°, and consequently would 
produce an uncertainty of more than 2} points. The error 
is certainly not so great in more southern latitudes, but it is 
every where important. In England, the errors arising from 
this action at the east and west, and the two consecutive 
points to each, were about 4°; and at the same points in 
lat. 73° north, they amounted as above stated to 14°. We 
are sorry that we have not space for detailing these results 
more minutely. : 

The next subject for experiment, and one that is intimately 
connected with the theory of magnetism, is the intensity of 
the magnetic force; which is determined by counting the 
number of vibrations that the needle makes in a given time. 
The actual magnetic intensity, as we have already stated, 
increases as we approach the pole: but its horizontal force is 
almost entirely lost; and it was of course an object of 
great moment to have the exact ratio of the increase in the 
one case and the decrease in the other well determined, in 
regions where an opportunity never before presented itself for 
making such experiments, and where it will seldom happen 
in future. It is therefore highly creditable to Captains Parry 
and Sabine to have furnished so complete a series of observ- 
ations of this kind. We must, however, confine ourselves 
strictly to results; viz. 


1. The time in which the dipping needle made 100 


vibrations at Sheerness was - - - 8’ ogi 
Ditto ditto at Winter Harbour - - 7 261 
Ditto ditto in the Regent’s Park, on the return of) 
ik . -8 OO 
the expedition - - * a 
2, The time in which the hovizontal needle made 10 
vibrations at Sheerness - a - 130 
Ditto in Davis’s Strait - - " “ - 2 3) 
Ditto in Winter Harbour - . ~ 2 43 


These results are for the shorter arcs, and on one needle 
only ; and the general mean will be best perceived from the fol- 
lowing abstract. ‘Lhe intensity of the direct magnetic force 
should, by theory, vary inversely as the square root of (4-3 
sin 7d), where d is the dip; and the horizonial force, in- 
versely as the square root of (3 + sec*d). With these for- 
mulze we have the following comparison ; 
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The dip in London being 70° 33.3, and at Winter 
Harbour 88° 43'.5, the force in the direction of the dipping » 
needle should increase by calculation in the ratio 1.153 to 1. , 
Its actual increase, however, is as 1.163 to 1. 

The dip at Sheerness being 69° 55’, and at Winter Har- . 
bour 88° 43/.5, the force on the horizontal needle should be 
diminished in the ratio of 13.275 to 1: but, by observation 
on the three needles separately, its actual diminution was . 
found to be, needle No. 1. as 12.93 to 1; No. 2. as 13.23 to 1; 
No. 3. as 13.83 to 1. } 

This remarkable coincidence in the results would be won 
satisfactory, if the theory and observations agreed with eac 
other as to the actual situation of the pole: but, being 
defective in this respect, the above results lose all their con- 
nection with the formule with which they are compared; and ~*~ 
instead of an agreement, as it is denominated by the author, 
it becomes nothing more than a ‘remarkable coincidence’ be- — , 
tween results which have no connection with each other. — 
We have seen also a paper in one of our scientific journals, 
in which the writer has fallen into the same error by suppos- + 
ing that the experiments are confirmations of the theory, * 
whereas, taking them in toto, they rather contradict it. \ 

With regard to the Chronometers: never before were such 
instruments submitted to so severe a trial; and it is highly 
creditable to the state of the mechanical arts, that in no in- , 
stance did chronometers maintain a greater uniformity of 
action than the voyagers observed in five, particularly, on \ 
board of the Hecla. Many of the others also preserved an 
excellent rate while they were kept shut up in the cabin: but \ 
they were found incompetent to contend with the severity of 
the climate when exposed to its influence; and they stopped, 
one by one, or had their rates considerably affected, as the , 
cold was let into the cabin by removing the dead-lights. The 
five mentioned above, however, resisted the most intense cold, ~ 
and maintained their respective rates in the most uniform .~ 
manner during the whole voyage, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing abstract : 


Nos. Rates, Ist Series. 9d Series, gd Series. \ 
228 5".775 6".619 _ 64.20 

253 27. 62 27 .628 27 .60 \ 
254 1. 98 3.23 2 .70 

259 1. 25 1 .853 2 .28 
2109 10. 42 11] .475 11 .50 ‘ 


The first of the above series is from May to July, by 
transit-observations at Melville island; the second was taken + 
Rev. Nov. 1821. U at 
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at sea by comparison with No, 259.5 and the third in Lon- 
don after the return of the expedition. Those persons who 
are well acquainted with the general action of chronometers, 
and with the change of rate to which they are commonly 
liable on being transferred from land to ship-board, or the 
contrary, will be best able to appreciate the high perfection 
attained in the construction of these watches; the first four 
of which were supplied from one house, that of Messrs Park- 
inson and Frodsham, and the fifth was the manufacture of 
Arnold. A most absurd claim, however, has since been set up 
by another person, to the merit of the construction of the first 
four; and it has given rise to a paper-war between the par- 
ties, which has terminated in a manner highly creditable to 
the character of their actual makers, whose names the watches 


pane See p»284, 


Art. X. A Manual of Chemistry ; containing the principal 
Facts of the Science, arranged in the Order in which they are 
discussed and illustrated in the Lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. By William Thomas Brande, Secretary 
of the Royal Society of London; Member of, and Professor of 
Chemistry in, the Royal Institution of Great Britain, &c. &c. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 2). 5s. Boards. Murray. 1821. 


N R. BRANDE has the art of exhibiting science in a very 

showy dress. As soon as he steps out of the laboratory, 
he lays aside all the starched and rigid airs of a philosopher ; 
and, when he appears as an author at our critical tribunal, he 
comes with so much courtesy and coaxing that we could not 
‘* find it in our hearts” to treat him with severity, even if he 
deserved it. Indeed, we see little in his book that calls for 
animadversion, except its lady-like appearance; and it would 
be very ungenteel in us to quarrel with the author for his 
drawing-room manners, though a little in excess : — but he 
will not, we presume, be offended if we hint that this is the 
first time that we have seen a Manual, or as the Germans 
call it a Hand-Book, in three goodly octavo volumes of thick 
hot-pressed wove paper. He assuredly must have rather an 
exaggerated idea of the hands of his readers, when he pro- 
poses to load them with so bulky an article ; unwieldy 
enough, we should think, for the capacious palms ef Dominie 
Sampson himself. Even the first edition, which was com- 
prized in one volume, nobody but Mr. Brande would have 
dreamed of baptizing a@ Manual. Still we shall not differ 
with him about a name; nor stay now to inquire with what 
ustice he has treated the purchasers of his last year’s edition, 
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by adding two volumes to the work: we must look on it as 
a new publication, and consider him as the compiler of a 
system of chemistry. 

In performing his task, the Professor has followed (as thetithe- 
page informs us) the arrangement of his lectures at the Royal 
Institution ; and this it is, we eonceive, which has given to 
his pages throughout so much the look of an exhibition of 
printed paragraphs. Jor such an effect, then, Mr. Brande is 
not perhaps altogether blameable, because he could scarcely 
avoid it. ‘The circumstances in which a man is placed always 
influence his character; and the popular lecturer of the In- 
stitution being in a manner compelled to please his lady- 
auditors with something attractive, the habit has grown on 
him, and may be traced in most of his productions. The 
style of his public teaching may be seen from his printed 
Lectures on Geology; in which he gives about as much of 
the science as may apologize for the title of the book, but 
finds it more convenient to escape as often as he can into a 
gayer atmosphere and brighter scenes. The mention of rocks 
instantly wings him away to cascades which fall over rocks ; 
and a sentimental description of the fall of Fyers as naturall 
follows the idea of a cascade, as the history of the Plymouth 
Breakwater succeeds to the mention of stones, or as an account 
of Sir H. Davy’s Safety-lamp is introduced by the observ- 
ations on coal-mines:— the stones being employed to con- 
struct the Breakwater, and the lamp beimg used by miners. 
Yet these details about the fall of Fyers, the Plymouth 
Breakwater, and the Safety-lamp, have little connection 
with the science, though they form the leading portion of the 
book as they did of the Course. 

Next to the press, popular lectures are the most efficient 
instruments of diffusing knowlege; and one fact is conclu- 
sive, that useful rather than showy information is the most 
popular, and most wanted. We allude to the fate of Mr. 
Brande’s book on Geology, which may be said to have been still- 
born, notwithstanding its descriptions of romantic cascades ; 
while Mrs. Marcet’s ‘ Conversations,” in which all is plain, 
useful, and unvarnished knowlege, have an extensive and in- 
creasing sale. In the same way, we are convinced, those 
lectures will be most attended which are the most instruc- 
tive, though destitute of fine paragraphs and imposing experi- 
ments. 

We must not, however, mislead our readers. Professor 
Brande has improved, and is now become a much better 
book-maker than he was when he published his Geology; 
and, though we still have -: a great deal too much of what 
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in any other man but the Secretary of the Royal Society 
would be called: quackery, yet the Manual (if we must call it 
so) contains a large proportion of valuable and correct 
science, which he has collected with some industry and 
dressed up with great care. The first volume contains the 
History of Chemistry ; Attraction; Heat; Electricity and Ele- 
mentary Bodies. The second, Metals; Analysis of Minerals 
and Mineral Waters. The third, Vegetable Substances: 
Animal Substances ; Geology; and an Index. In this order 
we shall therefore accompany the author, in offering the re- 
marks which have occurred to us while perusing the work. 
Though we looked anxiously in the preface for some ac- 
count of the rapid transformation in size which the book has 
undergone, on this point we found Mr. B. totally silent. 
We may therefore take the liberty of mentioning that the 
History of Chemistry, which occupies a great portion of the 
first volume, is almost verbatim the same with his Dissertation 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica ; and that 
the third volume is mostly composed of his “ Outlines of 
Geology,” with an index of not less than eleven sheets of 
handsome letter-press. ‘The additions, therefore, to the former 
work are few and unimportant, though the price is materially 
augmented. Mr. B.’s history of alchymy and the earlier ex- 
periments is both amusing and eloquent, while it also evinces 
that he is skilled in the art of keeping bounds; for it would 
have been easy to have stuffed a volume full of the unintel- 
ligible dreams of Hermes, Roger Bacon, and Albertus Mag- 
nus, who were all much worse than Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
Evelyn affirms that he was “ an arrant mountebank.” ‘Their 
pretensions were, as every body knows, to transmute the 
baser metals and other substances into gold and silver: but, 
as Spenser most emphatically expresses it, they were doomed 


** 'To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To fret their souls with crosses and with cares, 
To eat their hearts through comfortless despairs : 
Unhappy wights! born to disastrous end, 
That do their lives in tedious tendance spend.” 


Mr. Brande remarks that ¢ it has been too common to load 
the alchymists with honours which they ill deserve, as their 
history presents nothing that the mind rests upon with satis- 
faction; nothing that it reverts to with interest or profit:’ 
but surely this is a rash and hasty conclusion. We do not 
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contend, nor have we ever heard it maintained, that the alchy- 
mists made much progress in discovery, numerous as their 
experiments were by which they hoped to find out a method 
of multiplying the precious metals, and of preparing the uni- 
versal medicine. Yet, though we may look on their actual 
discoveries as trifling, it would be wrong to estimate their in- 
fluence on the progress of the science by this test alone. The 
materials on which they operated, the apparatus which they 
employed, and their habits of life, were all so many stepping- 
stones to assist their successors in advancing to more pro- 
found and accurate investigations ; and it is not quite fair in 
the present author, who is enjoying a part of the fruits of their 
laborious researches, to undervalue them so much, though they 
did not discover the properties of nitric acid or the decompo- 
sition of water. 

Basil Valentine, perhaps the greatest discoverer of the 
earlier chemists, was contemporary “with the alchymists ; and, 
though Mr. Brande is unwilling to allow it, we think that he 
was not less indebted to them than Newton was to Kepler. It 
is by no means likely that he could have discovered both nitric 
and sulphuric acid, and made advances in examining their 
properties, had he invented the science ab initio, and never 
tried or heard of the art of transmuting metals into gold. 
Basil Valentine appears to have stood in a relation to the 
alchymists, similar to that which Sir Humphrey Davy bears to 
Scheele and Franklin. Paracelsus, Van MHelmont, and 
Glauber followed up the discoveries of Valentine by others ; 
and at length, under the genius of Boyle, Hooke, and 
Mayow, chemistry took the form of a regular and important 
science. The Professor has judiciously availed himself of 
several late publications which illustrate the state of learning 
at this period, and from which several apt quotations are 
brought to enliven his pages. The character of Boyle, for 
instance, is given from Evelyn’s Memoirs; who says, ‘ that 
he had a marvellous sagacity in finding out many useful and 
noble experiments. Never did stubborn matter come under 
his inquisition, but he extorted a confession of all that lay in 
her most intricate recesses, and what he discovered he as 
faithfully registered and frankly communicated.~ In this ex- 
ceeding my ‘Lord Ver ulam, who (though never to be mention- 
ed without honour and admiration) was used to tell all that 
came to hand. In a word, he was a person of that singular 
candour and worth, that to ‘diss a just character of him, one 
must run through all the virtues as well as through all the 

sciences.” 
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The calces of metals, or the earthy-like substance which re- 
sulted from exposing them to heat, began to excite interest 
early in the seventeenth century; and a tract, very remark- 
able for the period at which it was written, appeared on this 
subject in France about, or previous to, the year 1630, in- 
titled, “* Essats de JEAN Rey, Docteur en Medecine, sur la 
Récherche de la Cause pour laquelle ’ Estain et le Plomb aug- 
mentent (le poids quand on les calcine.” It is now extremely 
rare; but, as Mr. Brande must have access to it, (if we may 
so conclude from the translation which he is now publishing in 
his Journal,) we think that the notice which he has taken of 
it is too brief for its extraordinary merit. The work was 
occasioned by Le Brun having ae th two pounds and six 
ounces of tin, and finding that in six hours the whole had 
become a calx, weighing not less than three pounds and one 
ounce ; — when he applied to Rey to try whether he could 
discover the cause of the phenomenon. Rey immediately set 
about an investigation of the subject ; and, by careful experi- 
ment and observation, he found that the increase of weight in 
the calx wes owing to the absorption and fixation of air. 

Here a point of great importance was gained: but Rey’s 
tract seems to have been little noticed, or at least its merits to 
have been little understood or appreciated ; for the theory of 
Stahl, founded on the now exploded doctrine of phlogiston, 
afforded no explanation of the increase of weight in calces. 

is doctrine of Stahl maintained an undisputed ascendancy 
for nearly a century, throwing into the shade all the opinions 
and discoveries of preceding philosophers. In its turn, how- 
eyer, like other systems and theories, Stahl’s hypothesis was 
doomed to fall before the arguments of Lavoisier; who, 
though he contributed little himself in the way of original 
experiment, had the art of turning the recent and important 
investigations of Hales, Scheele, Black, and Priestley to the 
best account, in building a system of some regularity and 
consistency. It is to Lavoisier that we are indebted for the 
new nomenclature of chemistry; which the admirers of terms 
compounded of Greek radicals consider as a much greater 
and more meritorious effort, than any of the discoveries 
which these terms designate. We have no objection to the 
admiration of goodly words, and those of chemistry are 
decidedly the best of the new family: but those persons 
must be frenchified indeed who would give Lavoisier as 
muych credit for naming as they would allot to Scheele, Black, 
and Priestley for discovering the chief gases and the phe- 
nomena of heat. 
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Mr. Brande has done ample justice to all the more cele- 
brated names in the brilliant constellation of chemists; 
among whom Cavendish, Franklin, Volta, Galvani, Ber- 
thollet, Davy, &c. are particularly distinguished: but it 
would exceed our limits to follow him in detail; and indeed 
their history is now familiar to all readers, even of the slen- 
derest information and industry. It may not, however, be 
known to all that the author of Waverley has given a sketch 
of the character of one of the greatest chemists of recent 
times, — if we estimate greatness by usefulness : — we allude 
to James Watt, the celebrated improver of the steam-engine, 


‘* He was a man,” says this author, “‘ whose genius discovered 
the means of multiplying our national resources to a degree per- 
haps even beyond his own stupendous powers of calculation ‘and 
combination ; bringing the treasures of the abyss to the surface of 
the earth; giving to the feeble arm of man the momentum of an 
Afrite ; commanding manufactures to arise, as the rod of the pro- 
phet produced water in the desert; affording the means of dis- 
pensing with that time one tide which wait for no man, and of 
sailing without that wind which defied the commands and threats 
of Xerxes himself. This potent commander of the elements, — 
this abridger of time and space, — this magician, whose cloudy 
machinery has produced a change on the world, the effects of 
which, extraordinary as they are, are perhaps only now beginning 
to be felt, — was not only the most profound man of science, the 
most successful combiner of powers and calculator of numbers, 
as adapted to practical purposes ; was not only one of the most 
generally well-informed, hut one of the best ws kindest of human 
beings. In his eighty-fourth year his attention was at eyery one’s 
question, his information at every one’s command.” 


In the chapter on the powers and properties of matter, 
and the general laws of chemical changes, we haye a ver 
neat and lucid view of the theories which have been = 
vanced concerning crystallization, by Romé de L’Isle, Haiiy, 
Dr. Wollaston, and more recently by Mr. Daniels. All of 
these inquirers seem to be agreed in considering crystals as 
made up of primitive particles of a definite configuration. 
Dr. Wollaston and Mr. Daniels have decided in tayour of 
spherical particles: but, after due consideration of their argu- 
ments and experiments, we cannot discover any satisfactory 
evidence for their conclusion. On the contrary, it appears to 
us, if the particles of all or of any species af crystals be 
spheres, that we ought to be able to detect this fact by the 
microscope. At least, we ought by this means to see the 
surfaces of crystals bestudded with the minute triangular 
holes, or foss@, which must arise from the contact of every 
three contiguous spheres. It is an unfair evasion tq say that 
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the spheres are too small for the detection of the most power- 
ful microscope. This indeed may be so, but on what evidence 
is it proved? Is it scientific or philosophical to give us, for 
satisfactory experimental proof, nothing but fanciful diagrams 
and wood-cuts of variously aggregated spheres? It is nothing 
to us, or to reality, that mathematical demonstrations can be 
founded on such diagrams, and that the conclusions thence 
obtained agree marvelously with known facts and experi- 
ments. It is analytical proof and not synthetical hypotheses 
which we havea right to demand ; and, until this be afforded, 
we must demur to the doctrine of crystallization founded on 
the diversified aggregation of spheres or spherules. 

Mr. Daniels is intitled to great praise for endeavouring to 
analyze crystals by solution: but we think that he was rather 
hasty in constructing a theory on his scanty collection of facts. 
One point he ascertained, which must considerably diminish 
our confidence in the form of crystals as a specific or a generic 
distinction in mineralogy. In dissecting crystals of alum by 
solution, he found, instead of a primitive crystal or nucleus, 
that, according to circumstances, the crystals were octohe- 
drons, tetrahedrons, cubes, four and eight sided prisms, either 
with plain or with pyramidal terminations, and rhombic 
parallelopipedons. Alum, accordingly, may be found crys- 
tallized in all those eight forms; and other substances (oxyd 
of tin, for example,) may be discovered under still more 
numerous forms of crystallization. This must certainly ren- 
der it a very dubious characteristic of minerals; though we 
“sone that M. Mohs, the successor of Werner at Freyberg, 

as made it the basis of a new system. ‘To draw a parallel 
from botany, what could be made of the stamens and pistils 
as a characteristic of classes and orders, were they to vary in 
number as we have seen the number of sides vary in crystals 
of alum ? — Crystallization indeed seems to be still in its in- 
fancy as a branch of science. 

In treating of electricity, Professor Brande has succinctly 
detailed the most recent experiments and improvements. 
Some of our readers may perhaps thank us for mentioning 
the extraordinary and unexpected connection between mag- 
netism and electricity, recently discovered by Professor 
Oérsted of Copenhagen. He found, when the poles of the 
Voltaic apparatus are connected by a steel wire, that it ac- 
quires magnetic properties; and if by a platinum or other 
metallic wire, that wire exhibits numerous magnetic poles 
which attract and repel the common magnetic needle. 
M. Oérsted is still pursuing the investigation, and his ex- 
periments have been repeated and confirmed by more than 
one distinguished chemist in this country. 


We 
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We were not a Kittle surprized to observe that, in his 
account of the polarization of light, the author has quoted 
Thomson’s Chemistry as the chief authority ; because we very 
recently learned from another of Mr. Brande’s works that 
Dr. Thomson is altogether ignorant of the subject. How 
will Mr. Brande reconcile these clashing circumstances? Dr. 
Thomson’s manner of treating his contemporaries is not, we 
know, the most courteous; and his annual measurements of 
praise, in his retrospects of the progress of chemistry, may 
sometimes give great offence: but we expect that those who 
feel themselves aggrieved should at least be consistent when 
they retaliate. As to Dr. Thomson’s knowlege of polariz- 
ation, we could never comprehend any of his attempts to 
explain it, in his System, or in his Annals, or in his Lectures : 
but it might be our own dullness which was chargeable. 
Such things do happen. 

The view which Prof. Brande has taken of the elementary 
bodies is scientific, and, as far as it goes, satisfactory: but we 
were more than once disappointed at the brevity of the detail, 
compared with the size of the work. Some of the most im- 
portant subjects are provokingly short; as the section on 
oxygen, which contains only a few meagre notices of the 
substances from which it is produced, and of its properties ; 
the rest being made up of a description of the hydro-pneuma- 
tic apparatus. ‘The theory of combustion is thrust in at the 
end of the section, and dismissed in a few lines, which have 
the air of an historical notice rather than of a scientific expla- 
nation. Chlorine and iodine are discussed in an equally 
brief manner; and in the same way as under hydrogen we 
have hints of their application in the useful arts; which are so 
meagre, and so little detailed, that their only possible use can 
be to inform the mere tyro that such substances are employed 
in bleaching, &c. With no other instructions than those which 
are afforded in this Manual, it would be difficult to make a 
single experiment, even to verify the results of those which are 
here occasionally given. Had we not been assured that Mr. 
Brande has been teaching chemistry for several years, we 
should have been led to imagine, from the style of this part of 
the work, that the composition of the prefatory history had 
injuriously influenced his manner in the scientific portion: for 
we cannot divest ourselves of the feeling that it appears more 
like what we might expect in an historical sketch of the pro- 
gress of the science, than an elementary treatise from which 
a beginner might derive instruction. 

When, however, the author chooses to lay aside the his- 
torical style, he can assume the interesting simplicity of a 
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teacher; and of this capability we shall select an example from 
his account of the atomic theory, which is in most books so 
mystified with hypothesis, and rendered so formidable by 
arrays of figures, as to have a very forbidding aspect to the 
indolent inquirer. 


‘ When bodies unite so as to form one compound only, that 
compound always contains the same relative proportions of its 
components ; and where two bodies unite in more than one pro- 
portion, the second, third, &c. proportions are multiples or divi- 
sors of the first. Water, e.g. is composed of hydrogen and 
oxygen, and one part by weight of the former gas unites to 7.5 of 
the latter. The specific gravity of hydrogen, compared with that 
of oxygen, is as 1 to 15; it is obvious, therefore, that one volume 
of hydrogen unites to half a volume of oxygen, and that the com- 
position of water will be represented by weight and volume thus: 


ee ae 
Oxygen. 





Hydrogen. 








ee 


‘ Lead combines with oxygen in three proportions; the first 
compound consists of 100 lead + 8 oxygen; the second of 100 
+ 12; the third of 100 + 16,’ 


One of the most laboured and best executed portions of 
this § Manual’ is that which treats on Assay, and the Ana- 
lysis of Minerals and Mineral Waters; and it would indeed 
have been marvellous, considering Mr. Brande’s opportuni- 
ties, if he had been deficient in this department, with the 
splendid apparatus of the Institution at his command, and 
every facility which the wealth of England can afford to pro- 
mote his labours. Yet he has not been very successful in the 
field of discovery : not owing, we think, by any means to that 
field having been pre-occupied or exhausted by his illustrious 
predecessor, Sir H. Davy, but rather to that bane of origin- 
ality and independent thinking, the habit of following the 
views of others, which regular instruction in regular schools so 
often produces. Sir H. Davy himself would scarcely have 
risen to the eminence which he has attained, if he had studied 
in the routine now prescribed at the Institution. 

It may interest some of our readers to learn those articles 
which the author enumerates as the requisite tests for ana- 
lyzing mineral waters. ‘They are, ‘ Pure sulphuric, nitric, 
and muriatic acid; dilute sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acid, one part being acid and three parts water; solutions of 
potass, soda, ammonia, and their carbonates; oxalic acid, 


oxalate of ammonia, barytes, acetate of barytes, nitrate of 
barytes, 
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barytes, phosphate of soda, and sulphate of silver ; iodine in 
alcohol, nitrate of silver, ferro-cyanite of potass, muriate of 
lime, hydrosulphuret of ammonia, hydriodate of potass, soap 
in alcohol; pure alcohol; phosphorus; sulphate of lime ; 
test papers, turmeric, litanns, violet; black flux ; and nitrate 
of ammonia.’ An outline-print is also given of a portable 
laboratory for the same purpose, and a description of the ne- 
cessary apparatus. 

The part of the work which is devoted to the consideration 
of vegetable and animal chemistry possesses nearly the same 
character with the elementary part; that is, it includes more 
subjects than there is room to discuss. For example, in the 
section on colouring matter, we have the art of dyeing and of 
calico-printing ; and under the head of oils we have soaps and 
soap-making; all of which are dismissed in one or two pages. 
Manufacturers can gain no information from such _ brief 
notices; nor can the student understand them for want of 
details. Mr. Brande says that he intends them only to fur- 
nish a general idea of the processes: but he should haye 
remembered that, as every general is made up of particulars, 
so general ideas can be furnished only from details. There 
can be no such thing as a general idea of the art of dyeing, 
which is not composed of the details of the processes ; and, 
according as the details are the more minute and more aceu- 
rate, the general notion will be the more perfect. Our remark 
may appear puerile or hypercritical: but, when authors will 
disregard the first principles of logic, we must remind them 
that they are amenable to its laws.: 

We should have imagined that the Professor would never 
again have intermeddled with geology, in any of his publica- 
tions ; ; yet here we have a large proportion of his third volume 
employed on that ominous subject. How he came to consider 
geology as a branch of chemistry, he does not inform us, and 
we cannot conceive; unless it be that, as it forms one of the 
subjects on which he lectures, he thought it would be a con- 
venient article to fill up a vacant corner in his book. He 
surely was not influenced by the wish to introduce a few miser- 
able looking cuts, purporting to be delineations of Dove-dale, 
Hawthor n-dean, Staffa, &c.; which, as fur as we can perceive, 
have little more relation to geology than to chemistry. 

‘The most questionable geological doctrine of Mr. Brande 
is derived from the inflammable nature of the metallic bases 
of the earths and alkalies, discovered by Sir H. Davy; from 
which he not only explains the nature of earthquakes and 
volcanoes, but derives support for the theory of Hutton and 
Playfair. 

‘ We 
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‘We have only,’ says he, ‘ to suppose the access of water to 
large masses of those peculiar metals which constitute the alka- 
line and earthy bases, and we are possessed of all that is wanted 
to produce the tremendous effects of earthquakes and volcanoes ; 
for what power can resist the expansive force of steam and the 
sudden evolution of gaseous fluids, accompanied by torrents of the 
earths in igneous fusion, which such a concurrence of circum- 
stances would give rise to, and which are the actual concomitants 
of volcanic eruptions ?? — 

‘ The metals of the earths are equal to the production of all these 
complicated and apparently incompatible effects, and these and 
water are the sole agents required.’ 


This is all very good as a matter of fancy, but it is nothing 
more than fancy ; for there is not a shadow of proof that these — 
metallic bases of the earths are to be found in quantities in 
the interior of the globe. As far as we know, indeed, none 
of them have ever been detected in any part of the earth; and 
the theorist must be very hard pressed who would draw his 
chief proofs from so groundless a supposition as this. It is no 
argument with us that, if these metallic bases were there, the 
phzenomena of volcanoes and earthquakes would follow: we 
must have positive and not negative proofs for a foundation; 
and in default of these we must rank Mr. Brande, Dr. Knight, 
and other abettors of the theory, in the same scale with Burnet 
and Buffon. 

Altogether, the Professor is a very pleasing philosopher in 
his way; and we hope that, before long, he will again afford 
us an opportunity of introducing him to our readers. 
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Art. XI. The Ayrshire Legatees ; or, the Pringle Family. 12mo. 
pp. 303. Edinburgh, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 1821. 


Art. XII. Annals of the Parish ; or, the Chronicle of Dalmail- 
ing; during the Ministry of the Rev. Micah Balwhidder. 
Written by Himself. Arranged and edited by the Author of 
‘The Ayrshire Legatees,” &c. 12mo. pp. 400. Edinburgh, 
Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 1821. 


y some perverse destiny, it was our fate to fall into contact 
with a work intitled “ The Earthquake,” which was an- 
nounced to bewritten bythe author of ‘The Ayrshire Legatees;’ 
and never was our patience so ill requited as by those three 
volumes of dullness and extravagance. ‘The publications be- 
fore us, however, are of so much higher an order, that we can- 
not believe them to be derived from the same pen; and we 
must caution those who, like ourselves, were entrapped into 
the reading of ** The Earthquake,” not to throw aside the 
present 
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present tales with contempt because they are said to belong to 
the same family. 

In neither of the productions which are the subject of this 
article, is any novelty of incident or intricacy of plot to be dis- 
cerned: but they are marked by pleasing pictures of the class of 
life to which they relate; and they frequently remind us by their 
phraseology, and other circumstances characteristic of the low- 
lands, of those exquisite pencillings of nature which abound in 
the novels of the Waverley school. Indeed, report states the 
author of them to be nearly allied by marriage to Sir Walter 
Scott, whose name has always stood so much connected with 
those strangely fatherless children :—we say strangely, because 
we should imagine that any man would be proud to own such 
eminent bantlings of his brain. ‘ The Ayrshire Legatees,’ 
though inferior to the ¢ Annals of the P arish,’ furnish us with 
several interesting sketches of humble Scotish manners. 
Doctor Pringle, a minister in the rural village of Garnock, 
received a letter from India, informing him that his cousin 
Colonel Armour had died at Hydrabs id, and left him his 
residuary legatee; and the same post bro ught also letters from 
the agents “of the deceased in London. It was therefore 
determined that the Pringle family, consisting of the Doctor 
and his spouse, their daughter Rachael, and their son Andrew, 
who had been just called to the Scotish bar, should set out 
for our metropolis, to obtain a settlement with the persons in 
whose hands their testator’s property was placed. By this 
slender thread all the incidents and events of the book are 
connected together. ‘The family, during their journey and on 
their arrival, keep up a correspondence with their friends 
in Scotland; and, vice versd, the gazettes of the village 
are regularly forwarded to the worthy family in London. 
There is, indeed, something aukward in the contrivance; 
and the accidents by which the various correspondents of the 
Pringles always contrive to meet at a stated place and time, to 
read the letters received from the several branches of that 
family, are forced and unnatural. Yet we have been much 
amused by the volume; and beyond amusement works of this 
kind have no pretensions. 

From Edinburgh, the legatees proceeded to London by a 
Leith smack ; and young Mr. Pringle gives an amusing 
sketch of the voyage and its adventures to the Rev. Charles 
Snodgrass, at Garnock, his father’s locum tenens in the pulpit. 
Some of the letters remind us, though faintly perhaps, of 
the humour of Humphrey Clinker ; and considerable naiveté 
distinguishes several of the remarks of the worthy incumbent 
of Garnock to his friend Mr. Micklewham, schoolmaster and 
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session-clerk of that place. —On their arrival in London, 
the affair of the legacy goes on well, though slowly ; and the 
residue being likely to prove of very large amount, we find 
traits of unaffected benevolence contained in one of the 
Doctor’s letters which are very pleasing : 


‘ As there is a prospect now of a settlement of the legacy 
business, I wish you to take a step over to the banker, and he will 
give you ten pounds, which you will administer to the poor, by 
putting a twenty-shilling note in the plate on Sunday, as a public 
testimony from me of thankfulness for the hope that is before us ; 
the other nine pounds you will quietly, and in your own canny 
way, divide after the followmg manner, letting none of the par- 
takers thereof know from what other hand than the Lord’s the 
help comes, for indeed from whom but u1s does any good befall us! 

‘ You will give to auld Mizy Eccles ten shillings. She's a 
careful creature, and it will go as far with her thrift as twenty will 
do with Effy Hopkirk; so you will give Effy twenty. Mrs. 
Binacle, who lost her husband, the sailor, last winter, is, I am 
sure, with her two sickly eiene, very ill off; I would therefore 
like if you will lend her a note, and ye may put half a crown in 
the hand of each of the poor weans for a playock, for she’s a 
proud spirit, and will bear much before she complain. Thomas 
Dowy has been long unable to do a turn of work, so you ma 
give him a note too. I promised that donsie body, Willy Shachle, 
the betherel, that when I got my legacy, he should get a guinea, 
which would be more to him than if the Colonel had died at 
home, and he had had the howking of his grave ; you may there- 
fore, in the mean time, give Willy a crown, and be sure to warn 
him well no to get fou with it, for I'll be very angry if he does. 
But what in this matter will need all your skill, is the giving of 
the remaining five pounds to auld Miss Betty Peerie; being a 
gentlewoman both by blood and education, she’s a very slimmer 
affair to handle in a doing of this kind. But Iam persuaded she’s 
in as great necessity as many that seem far poorer, especially 
since the muslin flowering has gone so down. Her bits of brats 
are sairly worn, though she keeps out an apparition of gentility. 
Now, for all this trouble, I will give you an account of what we 
have been doing since my last.’ 


Much of the humour turns, as we might expect, on the 
simplicity and provincialism of the Pringle family. An 
attempt is also made by *‘ Andrew, my son,’ to delineate several 
known and living characters, political and literary, with whom 
he meets, and the introduction of whom into fictitious works 
we do not approve. ‘The young advocate remarks with pecu- 
liar emphasis the difference between the polite circles of 
Edinburgh and those of London, and we believe that the dis- 
crimination is just: but the instrumentality of actual persons 
was by no means necessary to his purpose, and the — 
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used with some of them can scarcelysbe justified: while 
others, as in the case of Mr. Charles Grant, will feel gratified 
by the tribute paid to their merits. 

The following specimen of Mrs. Pringle, from a letter to 
her mantua-maker at Irvine, will remind the reader of his 
old friend Tabitha Bramble in Humphrey Clinker: 


‘ Since the King’s burial we have been to see the play, where 
the leddies were all in deep murning ; but excepting that some 
had black gum-floors on their heads, I saw leetil for admiration — 
only that bugles, I can ashure you, are not worn at all this season; 
and surely this murning must be a vast detromint to bizness —for 
where there is no verietie, there can be but leetil to do in your line. 
But one thing I should not forget, and that is, that in the vera 
best houses, after tea and coffee after dinner, a cordial dram is 
handed about; but likewise I could observe, that the fruit is not 
set on with the cheese, as in our part of the country, but comes, 
after the cloth is drawn, with the wine ; and no such a thing as a 
punch-bowl is to be heard of within the four walls of London. 
Howsomever what I principaly notised was, that the tea and 
coffee is not made by the lady of the house, but out of the room, 
and brought in without sugar or milk, on servors, every one help- 
ing himself, and only plain flimsy loaf and butter is served — no 
such thing as short-bread, seed-cake, bun, marmlet, or jeelly to 
be seen, which is an okonomical plan, and well worthy of adapt- 
ation in ginteel families with narrow incomes, in Irvine or else- 
where. 

‘ But when I tell you what I am now going to say, you will not 
be surprizt at the great wealth in London. I paid for a bum- 
beseen* gown, not a bit better than the one that was made by 
you that the sore calamity befell, and no so fine neither, more 
than three times the price; so you see, Miss Nanny, if you were 
going to pouse your fortune, you could not do better than pack 
up your ends and your awls and come to London. But ye're far 
better at home — for this is not a town for any creditable young 
woman like you, to live in by herself, and [ am wearying to be 
back, though its hard to say when the Doctor will get his counts 
settlet. I wish you, howsomever, to mind the patches for the 
bed-cover that I was going to patch, for a licht afternoon seam, 
as the murning for the King will no be so general with you, and 
the spring fashons will be coming on to help my gathering — so 
no more at present from your friend and well-wisher, 

‘ JANET PRINGLE.’ 


We cannot omit the sketches of Scotish society which fol- 
low, in a scene that occurred after a letter from Miss Rachael 
Pringle had been read. 


‘‘ « Rachel had ay a gude roose of hersel’,” said Becky Glibbans, 
as Miss Isabella concluded. Inthe same moment, Mr. Snodgrass 
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took his leave, sayimg to Mr. Micklewham, that he had some- 
thing particular to mention to him.’ ‘* What can it be about?” 
inquired Mrs.Glibbans at Mr. Craig, as soon as the helper and 
schoolmaster had left the room; “ do you think it can be con- 
cerning the Doctor’s resignation of the parish in his favour?” — 
‘“‘ T’m sure,” interposed Mrs. Craig; before her husband could re- 
ply, ‘ it winna be wi’ my gude will that he shall come in upon us 
— a pridefu’ wight, whose saft words, and a’ his politness, are but 
lip-deep ; na, na, Mrs. Glibbans, we maun hae another on the leet 
forbye him.” — “ And wha would ye put on the leet noo, Mrs. 
Craig, you that’s sic a judge?” said Mrs. Glibbans, with the most 
ineffable consequentiality. — “ I’ll be for young Mr. Dirlton, who 
is baith a sappy preacher of the word, and a substantial hand at 
every kind of civility.” — “ Young Dirlton !—young Deevilton !” 
cried the orthodox Deborah of Irvine ; “ a fallow that knows no 
more of a gospel-dispensationjthan I do,of the Arian heresy, which 
I hold in utter abomination.. .No, Mrs. Craig, you have a godly 
man for your husband — a sourid and true follower; tread ye in 
his footsteps, and ‘no try to set up yoursel’ on points of doctrine. 
But it’s time, Miss Mally, that we were taking the road; Becky 
and Miss Isabella, make yourselves ready. Noo, Mrs. Craig, ye'll 
no be a stranger; you see I have no been lang of coming to give 
you my countenance; but, my leddy, ca’ canny, it’s no easy to 
carry a fu’ cup; ye hae gotten a great gift in your gudeman. 
Mr. Craig, I wish you a good night; I would fain have stopped 
for your evening exercise, but Miss Mally was beginning, I saw, 
to weary —so good night; and, Mrs. Craig, ye'll take tent of 
what I have said— it’s for your gude.” So exeunt Mrs. Glibbans, 
Miss Mally, and the two young ladies. ‘ Her bark’s war than 
her bite,” said Mrs. Craig, as she returned to her husband, who 
felt already some of the ourie symptoms of a henpecked destiny.’ 





Miss Rachael, being married to a Capt. Sabre, goes with 
him and her brother to France; and the Doctor, having 
acquired full possession of his legacy, returns with his “ gude 
wife” to Garnock, where his reception is thus described : 


‘ Mr. Snodgrass, after enjoying his dinner-society with Miss 
Mally and Miss Isabella, thought it necessary to dispatch a 
courier, in the shape of a bare-footed servant lass, to Mr. Mickle- 
wham, to inform the elders that the Doctor was expected home in 
time for tea, leaving it to their discretion either to greet his safe 
return at the manse, or in any other form or manner’ that would 
be most agreeable to themselves. These important news were 
soon diffused through the clachan. Mr. Micklewham dismissed 
his school an hour before the wonted time, and there was a uni- 
versal interest and ‘curiosity excited, to see the Doctor coming 
home in his own coach. All the boys of Garnock assembled at 
the braehead which commands an extensive view of the Kilmar- 
nock road, the only one from Glasgow that runs through the 
parish ; the wives with their sucklings were seated on the large 
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Stones at their respective door-cheeks; while their cats were 
calmly reclining on the window soles. The lassie weans, like 
clustering bees, were mounted on the carts that stood before 
Thomas Birlpenny the vintner’s door, churming with anticipated 
delight ; the old men took their stations on the dike that incloses 
the side of the vintner’s kail-yard; and “a batch of wabster lads,” 
with green aprons and thin yellow faces, planted themselves at 
the gable of the malt kiln, where they were wont, when trade was 
better, to play at the hand-ball ; but poor fellows, since the trade 
fell off, they have had no heart for the game, and the vintner’s 
half-mutchkin stoups glitter in empty splendour unrequired on the 
shelf below the brazen sconce above the bracepiece, amidst the 
idle pewter pepper-boxes, the bright copper tea-kettle, the coffee- 
pot that has never been in use, and lids of sauce-pans, that have 
survived their principals, — the wonted ornaments of every trig 
change-house kitchen. 

‘ The season was far advanced ; but the sun shone at his set- 
ting with a glorious composure, and the birds in the hedges and 
on the boughs were again gladdened into song. The leaves had 
fallen thickly, and the stubble-fields were bare, but Autumn, in 
many-coloured tartan-plaid, was seen still walking with matronly 
composure in the woodlands, along the brow of the neighbouring 
hills. 

‘ About half-past four o’clock, a movement was seen among the 
callans at the braehead, and a shout announced that a carriage 
was in sight. It was answered by a murmuring response of satis- 
faction from the whole village. In the course of a few minutes 
the carriage reached the turnpike — it was of the darkest green 
and the gravest fashion, —a large trunk, covered with Russian 
matting and fastened on with cords, prevented from chafing it by 
knots of straw rope, occupied the front, —behind, other two were 
fixed in the same manner, the lesser of course uppermost; and 
deep beyond a pile of light bundles and band-boxes, that occupied 
a large portion of the interior, the blithe faces of the Doctor and 
Mrs. Pringle were discovered. The boys huzzaed, the Doctor 
flung them penny-pieces, and the mistress baubees. 

‘ As the carriage drove along, the old men of the dike stood up 
and reverently took off their hats and bonnets. The weaver lads 
gazed with a melancholy smile; the lassies on the carts clapped 
their hands with joy ; the women on both sides of the street ac- 
knowledged the recognizing nods ; while all the village dogs, sur- 
prised by the sound of chariot-wheels, came baying and barking 
forth, and sent off the cats that were so doucely sitting on the 
window soles, clambering and scampering over the roofs in terror 
of their lives. 

‘ When the carriage reached the manse-door, Mr. Snodgrass, 
the two ladies, with Mr. Micklewham, and all the elders except 
Mr. Craig, were there ready to receive the travellers. But over 
this joy of welcoming we must draw a veil; for the first thing 
that the Doctor did, on entering the parlour and before sitting 
down, was to return thanks for his safe restoration to his home and 
people.’ 

Rev. Noy, 1821. Xx From 
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From these extracts, it will be seen that this little perform- 
ance is not likely to disappoint the reader. Its scope indeed 
is limited, and its pretensions are humble: but it manifests 
much fidelity to truth and nature in the series of sketches 
which it exhibits; and if it contains nothing to “ elevate 
and surprize,” the precept of good sense and taste, * sind 
proxima veris,” has been strictly observed. 


Of the * Annals of the Parish,’ it will have been perceived 
that we are inclined to think still more favourably. The 
traits of national delineation are broader and more distinct in 
the memoirs of Mr. Balwhidder than in those of the Pringle 
family; and a simplicity of character and quaintness of 
humour distinguish the principal personage, which occasion- 
ally call our worthy friend Parson Adams to our recollection. 
The hint, however, of the piece was no doubt supplied by the 
well-known ‘“ Memoirs of P. P. Parish Clerk;” and the 
harmless self-importance of such a personage, and the amusing 
solemnity with which he registers the little chronicles of the 
village, are closely copied from that exquisite performance. 
In general satire, indeed, the present work falls very short of 
its prototype: but it more than atones for the deficiency by 
those occasional strokes of tenderness and feeling, which are 
no where to be found in the sketch of Pope and Arbuthnot. 

‘In the same year and on the same day of the month in 
which lis Majesty King George III. of the name came to his 
crown and kingdom, I was settled,’ says the Rev. Micah Bal- 
whidder, ‘ as the minister of Dalmailing.’ He then proceeds 
to tell us, with the like peculiar egotism, that he was obliged by 
age and growing infirmities to retire from his pulpit at the 
very period when the same monarch was ‘ set by as a precious 
vessel, which had received a crack or a flaw.’ His induction, 
however, was violently opposed by the parishioners: for, 
being ‘ put in by the patron,’ the hearts of the people were 
stirred into strife against him: they even nailed up the kirk- 
door, and he was obliged with his friends to get in at the 
window : — but his good humour and integrity soon subdued 
their resistance ; and, in spite of so ill-omened an inaugur- 
ation, his ministry was long, peaceful, and popular. We need 
not attempt to analyze the story, which is by far too scattered 
and desultory for that purpose: but we shall occasionally pre- 


sent a few of the portraits drawn by this entertaining writer, 


in order to do justice to his powers, which are by no means of 
a secondary order. 

The worthy minister is related to have taken unto himself 
three wives, in due succession, during the course of his pil- 


grimage: the first being his cousin, Miss Betty Lanshaw. 
‘It 
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‘ It was more out of a compassionate habitual affection, than 
the passion of love. We were brought up by our grandmother in 
the same house, and it was a thing spoken of from the beginning, 
that Betty and me were to be married. So when she heard that 
the Laird of Breadland had given me the presentation of Dalmail- 
ing, she began to prepare for the wedding. And as soon as the 
placing was well over and the manse in order, I gaed to Ayr, 
where she was, and we were quietly married, and came home in a 
chaise, bringing with us her little brother Andrew, that died in 
the East Indies, and he lived and was brought up by us.’ "4 


This lady being * called into heaven,” and a decent interval 
having elapsed, he is consoled by uniting himself in marriage 
to the notable Miss Lizy Kibbock, which turned out a thrifty 
and profitable union. She sent her butter on the market-days 
to Irville, and her cheese from time to time to Mrs. Firlot’s 
at Glasgow; and ‘they were both so well made that our 
dairy,’ he says, * was just a coining of money, insomuch that 
after the first year we had the whole tot of my stipend to put 
into the bank.’ 

The parish now advances rapidly to prosperity; and the 
incident of a new road is solemnly recorded. Lord Eglesham 
came from London to see the new lands which he had bought 
in Dalmailing; and his Lordship being obliged one day to 
pass § through the clachan when all the middens were gather- 
ed out reeking and sappy in the middle of the causeway,’ a 
long string of coal-carts came in at the other end of the iy 
Every body came out to lend a hand, — but the Earl’s horses 
gave a sudden § loup,’ and ‘ couped’ the coach into the 
‘very scent-bottle of the whole commodity ; which made him, 
says Mr. Balwhidder, ‘ go perfect mad, and he swore like a 
trooper that he would get an act of parliament to put down 
the nuisance.’ ‘This was the origin of the new trust-road. 

The author has displayed exquisite pathos, we think, in 
relating the death of Nanse Banks, the school-mistress, which 
happened about the same time. 


‘ She had been long in a weak and frail state, but, being a me- 
thodical creature, still kept on the score, laying the foundation 
for many a worthy wife and mother. However, about the decline 
of the year her complaints increased, and she sent for me to con- 
sult about her giving up the school; and I went to see her ona 
Saturday afternoon, when the bit lassies, her scholars, had put 
the house in order, and gone home till the Monday. 

‘ She was sitting in the window-nook, reading THz Worp to 
herself, when I entered, but she closed the book, and put her 
spectacles in for a mark when she saw me; and, as it was ex- 
pected I would come, her easy chair, with a clean cover, had 
been set out for me by the scholars, by which I discerned that 
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there was something more than common to happen, and so it ap- 
peared when I had taken my seat. 

* Sir,” said she, ‘I hae sent for you on a thing troubles me 
sairly. I have warsled with poortith in this shed, which it has 
pleased the Lord to allow me to possess, but my strength is worn 
out, and I fear I maun yield in the strife ;’ and she wipe? her 
eye with her apron. I told her, however, to be of good cheer ; 
and then she said, “ that she could no longer thole the din of the 
school, and that she was weary, and ready to lay herself down to 
die whenever the Lord was pleased to permit. But,” continued 
she, “‘ what can I do without the school; and, alas! I can neither 
work nor want; and I am wae to go on the Session, for I am 
come of a decent family.” I comforted her, and told her, that 
I thought she had done so much good in the parish, that the 
Session was deep in her debt, and that what they might give her 
was but a just payment for her service. ‘I would rather, how- 
ever, Sir,” said she, ‘try first what some of my auld scholars 
will do, and it was for that I wanted to speak with you. If some 
of them would but just, from time to time, look in upon me, that 
I may not die alane; and the little pick and drap that I require 
would not be hard upon them — I am more sure that in this way 
their gratitude would be no discredit, than I am of having any 
claim on the Session.” 

‘ As I had always a great respect for an honest pride, I as- 
sured her that I would do what she wanted, and accordingly, the 
very morning after, being Sabbath, I preached a sermon on the 
helplessness of them that have no help of man, meaning aged 
single women, living in garret-rooms, whose forlorn state, in the 
gloaming of life, I made manifest to the hearts and understand- 
ings of the congregation, in such a manner that many shed tears, 
and went away sorrowful. 

‘ Having thus roused the feelings of my people, I went round the 
houses on the Monday morning, and mentioned what I had to say 
more particularly about poor old Nanse Banks, the schoolmistress, 
and truly I was rejoiced at the condition of the hearts of my 
people. There was a universal sympathy among them; and it was 
soon ordered that, what with one and another, her decay should 
be provided for. But it was not ordained that she should be long 
heavy on their good will. On the Monday the school was given 
up, and there was nothing but wailing among the bit lassies, the 
scholars, for getting the vacance, as the poor things said, because 
the mistress was going to lie down to dee. And, indeed, so it 
came to pass, for she took to her bed the same afternoon, and, in 
the course of the week, dwindled away, and slippet out of this 
howling wilderness into the kingdom of heaven, on the Sabbath 
following, as quietiy as a blessed saint could do. And here | 
should mention, that the Lady Macadam, when I told her of Nanse 
Banks's case, inquired if she was a snuffer, and, being answered by 
me that she was, her Ladyship sent her a pretty French enamel 
box full of Macabaw, a fine snuff that she had in a bottle; and, 
among the Macabaw, was found a guinea, at the bottom — 
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box, after Nanse Banks had departed this life, which was a kind 
thing of Lady Macadam to do.’ 


Proceeding to a different scene, we could not forbear from 
laughing at the village-incident recorded in the sixteenth year 
of Mr. Relwhidder; and who that is conversant with the 
petty passions of real life will fail to recognize the faithfulness 
of the picture ? 


‘ It happened that Miss Betty Wadrife, the daughter of an 
heritor, had been on a visit to some of her friends in Edinburgh ; 
and, being in at Edinburgh, she came out with a fine mantle, 
decked and adorned with many a ribbon-knot, such as had never 
been seen in the parish. The Lady Macadam, hearing of this grand 
mantle, sent to beg Miss Betty to lend it to her, to make a copy 
for young Mrs. Macadam. But Miss Betty was so vogie with her 
gay mantle, that she sent back word, it would be making it o’er 
common; which so nettled the old courtly lady, that she vowed 
revenge, and said the mantle would not be long seen on Miss 
Betty. Nobody knew the meaning of her words; but she sent 
privately for Miss Sabrina, the schoolmistress, who was ay proud of 
being invited to my Lady’s, where she went on the Sabbath night 
to drink tea, and read Thomson’s Seasons and Harvey’s Medi- 
tations for her Ladyship’s recreation. Between the two, a secret 
plot was laid against Miss Betty and her Edinburgh mantle; and 
Miss Sabrina, in a very treacherous manner, for the which I after- 
wards chided her severely, went to Miss Betty, and got a sight 
of the mantle, and how it was made, and all about it, until she 
was in a capacity to make another like it; by which my Lady and 
her, from old silk and satin negligées which her Ladyship had worn 
at the French court, made up two mantles of the self-same 
fashion as Miss Betty's, and, if possible, more sumptuously gar 
nished, but in a flagrant fool way. On the Sunday morning after, 
her Ladyship sent for Jenny Gaffaw, and her daft daughter Meg, 
and shewed them the mantles, and said she would give them half- 
a-crown if they would go with them to the kirk, and take their 
place in the bench beside the elders, and, after worship, walk 
home before Miss Betty Wadrife. ‘The two poor natural things 
were just transported with the sight of such bravery, and needed 
no other bribe; so, over their bits of ragged duds, they put on 
the pageantry, and walked away to the kirk like peacocks, and 
took their place on the bench, to the great diversion of the whole 
congregation. 

‘ Thad no suspicion of this, and had prepared an affecting dis- 
course about the horrors of war, in which I touched, with a ten- 
der hand, on the troubles that threatened families and kindred in 
America; but all the time I was preaching, doing my best, and 
cxpatiating till the tears came into my eyes, I could not divine 
w vhat was the cause of the inattention of my people. But the two 

ain haverels were on the bench under me, and I could not see 
hem where they sat, spreading their feathers and picking their 

“ings, stroking down and setting right their finery, with such an 
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air as no living soul could see and withstand; while everyeye in th 
kirk was now on them, and now at Miss Betty Wadrife, who wa 
In & Wofse situation than if she had been on the stool of repentance. 
‘ Greatly grieved with the little heed that was paid to my dis- 
course} I left the pulpit with a heavy heart ; but whi I came out 
into the kirk-yard, and saw the two antics linking like ladies, and 
aye keeping in the way before Miss Betty, and looking back and 
around in their pride and admiration, with high heads and a won- 
derful potnp, I was really overcome, and could not keep my 
gravity, bat laughed loud out among the graves, and in the face 
of all tiiy people, who; seeing how I was vanquished in that un- 
uarded moment by the enemy, made a universal and most unre- 
vetent bréach. of all decoiuss, at which Miss Betty, who had been 
the cause of all, ran irito the first open door, and almost fainted 
with taortification. 

‘ This affair was regarded by the elders as a sinfiil trespass on 
the orderlyiess that was needful in the Lord’s house, and they 
called 6n me at the Manse that night, and said it would 
bé a guilty connivance, if I did not rebuke and admonish Lady 
Macadam of the evil of her way ; for they had questioned daft 
Jenny, ant had got at the bottom of the whole plot and 
mischief. But 1, who knew her Ladyship’s light way, would faiii 
have had the elders to overlook it, rather than expose myself to 
her tantruiffis ; but they considered the thing as a great scandal, so 
I was obligated to conform to their wishes. I might, however, 
have as well stayed at homie, for her Ladyship was in one of her 
jocose humours when I went to speak to her on the subject ; and 
it was s0 far from my power to make a proper impression on her 
of the ehormity that had been committed, that she made me 
laugh, in spite of niy reason, at the fantastical drollery of her ma- 
licious prank on Miss Betty Wadrife.’ 


With the gradual progress of civilization in the village, 
evils also grew up to which it had heretofore been a stranger ; 
and; among others, the year 1776 was marked by the first 
récruiting party that had been seen in that neighbourhood. 
¢ The listing,’ says the worthy minister, ‘ was a catching dis- 
téinper ;’ the mischiefs of which he relates, and depicts in a 
pathetic discourse from the pulpit. — The next year is an 
important aie The American war had excited a strong 
interest to hear of what was going on in the world; and Mr. 
Balwhidder, no longer contented with the news of the month 
in the Scots Magazine, joined with his father-in-law for a news- 
paper twice a week from Edinburgh. — The consequences of 
smuggling are then introduced; and we have the melancholy 
story of the Earl of Eglintoun, who was killed by Mungo 
Campbell the exciseman, in a sudden scuffle in 1769, veiled 
under the names of Lord Eglesham and Mungo Argyll. 

It is impossible to omit the death and burial ofpoor Jenny 
Gaffaw, the ‘ daft? woman already mentioned: — 
‘ Shortly 
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‘ Shortly after the news of the peace, (1783,) an event at which all 
gave themselves up to joy, a thing happened among us, that at the 
time caused much talk; but although very dreadful, was yet not 
so serious, some how or other, as such an awsome doing should 
have been. Poor Jenny Gaffaw happened to take a heavy cold, 
and soon thereafter died. Meg went about from house to house, 
begging dead-clothes, and got the body straighted in a wonder- 
ful - manner, with a plate of earth and salt placed upon it — 
an admonitory type of mortality and eternal life, that has ill-ad- 
visedly gone out of fashion. When I heard of this, I could not 
but go to see how a creature that was not thought possessed of a 
grain of understanding, could have done so much herself. On 
entering the door I beheld Meg sitting with two or three of 
the neighbouring kimmers, and the corpse laid out on a bed. 
‘** Come awa, Sir,” said Meg, “ this is an altered house; they’re 
gane that keepit itin bein; but, Sir, we maun a’ come to this — we 
maun pay the debt o’ nature—death is a grim creditor, and a 
doctor but brittle bail when the hour of reckoning’s at han’! What 
a pity it is, mother, that you’re now dead, for here’s the minis- 
ter come to see you. QO, Sir, but she would have had a proud 
heart to see you in her dwelling, for she had a genteel turn, and 
would not let me, her only daughter, mess or mell we the lathron 
lasses of the clachan. Ay, ay, she brought me up with care, and 
edicated me for a lady: nae coarse work darkened my lilly- 
white hands. But I maun work now, I maun dree the penalty of 
man.” 

‘ Having stopped some time, listening to the curious maunner- 
ing of Meg, I rose to come away, but she laid her hand on my 
arm, saying, ‘* No, Sir, ye maun taste before ye gang! My mother 
had aye plenty in her life, nor shall her latter day be needy.” 

‘ Accordingly, Meg, with all the due formality common on 
such occasions, produced a bottle of water and a dram-glass, 
which she filled and tasted, then presented to me, at the same time 
offering me a bit of bread on a slate. It was a consternation to 
every body how the daft creature had learnt all the ceremonies, 
which she performed in a manner past the power of pen to de 
scribe, making the solemnity of death, by her strange mockery, a 
kind of merriment, that was more painful than sorrow; but some 
spirits are gifted with a faculty of observation, that, by the 
strength of a little fancy, enables them to make a wonderful and 
truth-like semblance of things and events which they never saw, 
and poor Meg seemed to have this gift.’ 


Mr. Cayenne, a choleric, stormy, and irreligious man, but 
on the whole a benevolent character, is exceedingly well drawn, 
and recorded as the institutor of the cotton-manufacture in 
Dalmailing : but we must reprove the wanton introduction of 
his profane speech, in relating the incident of an accusation 
against two reformers. (P. 280.) 

We wish that we had room for one extract more, which 


should be the simple and affecting delineation of the influence 
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of love over the poor ignorant creature, Meg Gaffaw, with 
whom and her mother Jenny the reader has already been made 
acquainted: but we cannot afford space for the relation. 

A variety of interesting and pleasing characters successively 
** come like shadows, so depart,” in this little picture of a 
Scotish village; and a quaint and measured pleasantry runs 
through the whole. They who are touched and charmed 
with the portraitures of humble life, which are to be found in 
the pages of Crabbe, will not despise the efforts of this agree- 
able writer: for, though the Annals of the Parish contain no 
high and eventful vicissitudes to arouse and awaken the curi- 
osity of the reader, and do not agonize him with suspense or 
incite to grand and noble action by examples of stupendous 
daring and heroic virtue, yet they will at least soothe him by 
the images which they reflect of domestic peace and unambi- 
tious goodness; — by faithful representations of those quiet 
and unobtrusive characters, which, content 


** Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
To keep the noiseless tenor of their way,” 


not unfrequently exhibit lessons more durable and effective 
than instances drawn from the splendid scenes of fashion, no- 
toriety, ‘and grandeur. 





Art. XIII. The Second Tour of Dr. Syntax, in search of Con- 
solation; a Poem. Royal 8vo. (With 24 Coloured Plates.) 
1/. 1s. Boards. Ackermann. 1820. 


Art. XIV. The Third Tour of Dr. Syntaz, in search of a Wife. 
A Poem. Royal 8vo. (With 25 Coloured Plates.) 1/. 1s. 
Boards. Ackermann. 1821. 


hata remarks, even among those which have been made on 
men and manners by the first moral poet of Rome, are so 
important, because so extensively applicable, as the following: 


“ Nee lusisse pudet, sed non incidere ludum.” 


Every day furnishes reason to the reflecting scholar to feel 
the wisdom of this sentiment, and to appreciate the neatness 
of its expression. Excess in amusement is the great begin- 
ning of bad habits of all kinds; and, if we proceed from life 
to literature, how many instances do we daily see of authors 
whose first and shorter levities would have been forgiven and 
forgotten, had they not transgressed as they advanced all the 
limits of sensible toleration. and tarnished their brief and 
early honours with long and late inferiority of wit. 


The 
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The observation may be extended even to the ignoble art of 
puffing. A little modest impudence in this way is very gene- 
rally overlooked: but who, in our zra and our altered state 
of manners, can suffer the same liberties of self-applause 
which we allow to an Ovid or a Lucan? We say nothing of 
the equality of modern genius with that of these worthies ; 
but (thanks to a better creed, and nobler motives of action !) 
there is no danger of a later poet, who approaches within 
miles of his humblest predecessors, being bold enough to talk 
of himself as they have done. 

We have rambled into this little digression while taking 
these Second and Third Tours in company with Dr. Syntax. 
It would grieve us to be too severe on an established favourite 
with a certain class of readers: more especially one who has 
passed (if we are rightly informed) a long life in the service 
of literature; and some of whose earlier productions manifest 
a different degree of poetical power from that of the works 
before us. The truth is, however, that a poet who professes 
to be attended by a painter, and to be furnishing subjects for 
the pencil in the whole of his efforts, must be too often desti- 
tute of the ideal charm of composition, and of all that delicate 
excellence which answers to such a feeling. Comparatively, 
he can have to expatiate in but a narrow intellectual world of 
his own creating, peopling, and endowing; for detached forms 
and petty peculiarities must be the chief food of his imagin- 
ation. ‘The sign-post must be constantly swinging before his 
eyes, and creaking in his ears; the s7gn-post on which he is 
to enable his brother Pallet to immortalize the mzlling Life- 
guardsman of Waterloo, or a review of all the Life-Guards 
by his Majesty the King. 

If these observations be appropriate to the limited task of the 
poet who ex professo leads the painter, what must be their jus- 
tice of application to him who follows the painter? ‘This, we 
are willing to imagine, has not often been the case, where any 
due talent has existed to rescue the nobler workman of the 
two from this subserviency. Yet we fear, from the following 
paragraph, that Dr. Syntax must plead guilty to the charge 
of playing second fiddle in the most considerable portion of 
his labours ; though Mr. Rowlandson has so admirably (on 
many occasions at least) played the first, that the poetical 
pride of his coadjutor, of whatever quality it may be, must 
have been the less painfully wounded : 


‘ The Second Tour is, like the former one, a work of sugges- 
tions from the plates by Mr. Rowlandson, though not with such 
entire reserve as the first. Some few of the subjects may have 
been influenced by hints from me, and fam willing to suppose 

that 
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that such are the least amusing of them. — For the sake of my 
readers I might have wished for more time than was allowed me, 
and, for my own sake, that I had more strength: — But if the 
work appears to be such as to justify the hope of affording plea- 
sure, apologies are needless ; and if such an expectation is doubt- 
ful, they are impertinent. The AuTHor. 


This paragraph, coupled with the information given in a few 
previous lines, that the author is an octogenarian, must greatly 
check the severity of criticism. We have, in fact, two obvious 
claims before us on such occasions; and to reconcile their respec- 
tive weight, and impartially to strike the balance between them, 
is a task of no easy execution. While, however, we pay due 
respect to the former merits of an experienced writer, we 
must not forget the contending duty which we owe to our 
readers in the existing case; and we must acknowlege that 
a large part of both these volumes of the Tour of Syntax 
does remind us, in its diffuseness, and in its dilating and dilut- 
ing properties, of that great master of feeble amplification, 
our noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Much of Dr. Syntax, 
indeed, is nothing more than Lord Castlereagh in verse ; 
though it would be injustice to the poet not to allow that he 
far excels his prototype the patriot, in the quality of clearness 
and intelligibility. ‘The effusions of the one form a natural 
though shallow lake, and perspicuous as superficial : — those 
of the other are the wishy-washy redundancies of a turbid canal, 
that oozes over its banks at every broken barrier of gramma 
and common sense. : 

With these drawbacks, which we have been compelled to 
make, we should be glad to indulge our inclination in yield- 
ing a smile or two of good-humoured applause to the easy 
labours of the poet, as well as to those more finished exertions 
of the painter, in these joint publications. Yet we are forced, 
at the very threshold of the Second ‘Tour, to make an inauspi- 
cious stumble. Whether his brother-painter or Dr. Syntax 
himself suggested the subject of the death-bed, (page 10.) it is 
an unfeeling representation, and is sporting with matters 
wholly unfit for such levity. ‘This, we are willing to think, 
can be no sin of poetry, but must be the camel’s hair ; though 
the versification of this unworthy scene is but too well suited 
to the design. “ Ut pictura poesis” (from the Doctor’s own 
motto) may be most seriously and truly said of it. 

Having now, we trust, fulfilled a// that was required of us 
in the way of. censure, and with no undue severity ; — having 
admonished all future pictorial and poetical co-operators not 


to abuse their double means of giving delight ; — the painter 
to 
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to be cautious in the choice of his own subjects, and the 
poet to remember the dignity of Azs art in all that he deli- 
neates with his mind’s eye for the use of the camel’s hair * ;— 
we may proceed, uninterruptedly, to the remainder of our 
travels with the learned and affable yet ludicrous Syntax. 

We shall adopt a species of Sortes Syntaxiana, or, in plain 
English, shall dip into the second volume at random ;— a 
mode of judging which cannot be considered as unfair in a work 
that presents so very level a surface, and is so like in one part 
of it to every other. 


‘Tour THE SECOND. 
‘ Dr. Syntax loses his Wig. 


‘ The Doctor now was seen to clamber 
Up a rude stair-case to his chamber, 
Where by the day’s fatigue dppress’d, 
He said his prayer and sunk to rest: 
But e’er an hour or two were gone, 
About the time the clock struck one, 

A bustling noise his slumbers broke, 
He snorted, started; and awoke. 
Recov’ring then from his surprize, 

He shook his head and rubb’d his eyes. 
The cloudless Cynthia glist’ning bright, 
Cast o’er the room its borrow’d light ; 
And, as her silver beams she threw, 
Expos’d all round him to his view. 

He thought he saw a troop of cats, 
But it appear’d that they were rats, 
Who seem’'d all frisking, quite at home, 
In playing gambols round the room. 

If they were fighting or were wooing, 
He could not tell what they were doing, 
But now it was his serious aim, 

To terminate the noisome game ; 

For to these rav’nous creatures, he 
Had a deep-felt antipathy : 

Nor would he dare to venture forth 
Unclad, for half that he was worth. 

He hiss’d and hooted, though in vain ; 
They fled, but soon returned again. 

To drive away this daring crew, 

He with great force, his pillow threw ; 
But soon he saw them mock and scout it, 
Running around and all about it. 

The bolster follow’d, and a stool 

Was sent their furious feats to cool, 
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* Dr. Syntax, ‘ in the wrong Lodging-house,’ vol. iii., violates 
this rule. 
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And as a kinsman aids his brother, 

The shoes soon follow’d one another. 
The night-cap too now left his head ; 

In vain the missile weapon fled ; 

In short the Muse’s tongue is tied 

To tell all that he threw beside. 

— At length his wonted courage came, 
Resentment did his blood inflame ; 

Nay he resolv’d to cut all short, 

And in his shirt to spoil the sport : 

But that the vermin might not wound him, 
He strove to wrap the curtain round him. 
The curtain which by time was worn, 
Soon in a mighty rent was torn ; 

By his main force the tester shook, 

And boxes fill’d with caps forsook 

The place where through the week they slept, 
And were for Sunday fin’ry kept ; 

With hats and ribbons and such geer, 

As make folks gay throughout the year. 
Some fell upon the Doctor’s head, 

His figure grac’d, or strew’d the bed; 
While some in millenery shower 

Were scatter’d all around the floor : 

And as they in confusion lay, 

Seem’d to give spirit to the fray. 

Now Molly hearing all this clatter, 

Cry’d, through the key-hole, what’s the matter ? 
If you are ill, I recommend 

That we should for the Doctor send. 

‘«¢__ Send some one,” Syntax said, ‘1 pray, 
To drive these vermin far away, 

Send me the Doctor, or I’m undone, 
Who made a poor boy May’r of London. 
Send me a cat, whose claws will cure 
The noisome evil I endure. 

With half-a-crown I will reward 

The beast who comes to be my guard.” 
Molly ran off, and soon there came 

The ostler, Benedict by name, 

To ease the Doctor of alarm, 

With a fierce puss beneath each arm. 
They soon compos’d this scene of riot ; 
And Syntax then repos’d in quiet. 

The morning came, the unconscious Sun 
Display’d what mischief had been done. 
The rats it seems had play’d the rig, 

In tearing up the Doctor’s wig.’ 


Mr. Rowlandson’s drawing of this scene is very good ; and, 
indeed, his views of the interior of rooms shew such an 
increased knowlege of the principles of his art, that we are 
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willing to think he must soon grow ashamed of so constant 
an adaptation of his powers to the inferior departinents of 
caricature. 

In the ‘ Third ‘Tour of Dr. Syntax,’ we are not prepared 
to say so much of the efforts of the painter, because we meet 
with “few, if any, of the well-imagined and carefully exe- 
cuted scenes of the Second Tour. Still we have much to 
amuse in these pictures; — much to mitigate if not entirely 
to console the feelings of the purchaser, when he finds the 
hiatus in his purse which the departed guinea, destined to 

2ach «Tour of Dr. Syntax, has occ: wioned. He gradually 

sases to reflect that a guinea is a coin which, at a late period 
of our history, was honestly worth twenty-eight shillings; and 
which (if we “calculated on the clearness of the parliamentary 
reasonings on this subject for a prompt relief) would be 
we ere long, to be of equal ralue again: — but the era 

f Bl ockade and 1 Monopoly is over for the present; and may 
" never return, in our times, notwithstanding its partial ad- 
vantages! Hard must be the national heart that can wish for 
it, at the price of war. 

Now, where is Dr. Syntax : ? alas! he is no more! Here we 
shall drop our anti-Virgilian lots; and, having selected one 
specimen of the. humorous from the Third Tour, we shall 
close our acquaintance with the Doctor. 


‘ Dr. Syntax received by the Maid instead of the Mistress. 
‘ — In the mean time, the bouncing maid 

Was taught the part that should be play’d; 

And thus the artful Mistress gave 

Th’ instruction how she should behave. 

** When he shall ask you how you do, 

You'll say, I’m well and thank you too. 

But beyond this you must not go, 

Nor e’er reply but YES or NO.” 

What other fancies she was told 

A few lines onward will unfold. 

He enter’d, when with aukward air, 

She motion’d him to take a chair, 

And, having plac’d it by her side, 

He thus began, — she thus replied. 

‘¢ Ma’ain, tis an honour you confer,’’ — 

She said, — * I’m well and thank you, Sir.” 

«‘___T have a letter here to show 

From Lady Macnight,’’— She said, “* No.’ 
— | hope you ll take it not amiss, 

if I present it !’’ — She said, “ Yes.’ 

“Tm Doctor Syntax as I live.” — 

She answer’d with a Negative. 


QO ho! 
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O ho! he thought, but I'll go on, ) 
For Madam I suppose for fun, 

Is playing an automaton ; j 
And if that is the Lady’s cue, 

{ will be somewhat funny too. 

** Madam,” he said, “ that lovely face 
Seems to invite a soft embrace, 

And if you please ;” — She answer’d, ‘ Yes.” 
The Doctor therefore took a kiss, 
Which she return’d with such a blow 
As her rude hands could well bestow : 
But while, astonish’d and amaz’d, 

He on the angry figure gaz’d, 

The Lady thought it time to move 

From her snug, hiding-place above : 
Into the room at once she darted ; 

The Doctor turn’d around and started, 
And, scarce recov’ring from the slap, 
Sunk unawares in Molly’s lap. 

She shov’d him briskly tow’rds the dame, 
Who push’d him back from whence he came, 
And thus, by force of arms uncouth, 

He play’d at to and fro with both ; 

Such as a shuttlecock explores, 

Between two active battledores.’ 


The aukwardness of the Sham-Lady, in Mr, Rowlandson’s 
picture, is exquisite; and there is certainly much fun in the 
description. 








Art. XV. A Sermon preached at the Coronation of King 
George IV. in the Abbey Church of Westminster, July 19. 
1821. By Edward, Lord Archbishop of York: Published by 
His Majesty’s special command. 4to. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 


|= prelate who is appointed to preach the usual sermon 
on the coronation of his sovereign is certainly called to 

no very desirable or easy task; not desirable, at least, to the 
man of talents who fears to speak the honest dictates of his 
mind, nor easy to the man of inferior abilities who knows not 
how to dignify the nothingness of insipidity, though he can 
avoid the rashness of offence. Indeed it must be difficult for 
any preacher, on such an occasion, and within the limits of 
his circumscribed duty, to compose a discourse that shall be 
argumentative yet concise, energetic yet genteel, admonitory 
yet complimentary, and not hacknied yet indisputable in its 
positions. We are not prepared to say, that every reader 
will allow that his Grace of York has succeeded in vanquish- 
ing all these difficulties: but we think that most of his au- 
ditors, 
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ditors, and of those persons who may peruse his sermon in its 
published state, will ascribe to him a very respectable share 
of felicity in overcoming many of these obstacles, and will 
award to him commendation for having proclaimed some 
sound and wholesome truths, expressed in calm and dignified 
language. 

We are first presented in this discourse with a few suitable 
general remarks on the importance of the words of David 
contained in the text, 2 Samuel, xxiii. 3, 4., ** He that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God ; and he shall 
be as the light of the morning when the sun riseth, as a morning 
without clouds ;” after which, the Archbishop proceeds to in- 
quire from these premises, ‘ Ist, What are the principles which 
constitute good government; and, 2dly, What are the effects 
which it produces.’ In stating the most important principles 
of a good governor, it is alleged with truth, and with a pro- 
per application of the text, that the highest is ‘ the fear of 
God ;’ and a compliment is paid to our late venerable sove- 
reign, for having given the example of a religious reign. 
‘We have seen the just monarch, who ruled us in the fear of 
God, rewarded with the steady and zealous affections of his 
people; retaining in his afflictive retirement their unabated 
reverence, followed to his tomb by their sincere regrets, and 
beyond it by their grateful recollections.’ The hearer’s at- 
tention is then called to the son and successor of this revered 
ruler; who is said to be ‘ not new to the cares and duties of 
his high station,’ but, by ‘his steadfastness in the hour of 
peril,’ to have brought to a most glorious conclusion a war 
that ‘ threatened our very existence as an independent state;’ 
and, ‘* in the moderation of his triumph,’ to have shewn prin- 
ciples which give us * reason to anticipate all the blessings of 
a firm and prudent policy, and to trust that he will place his 
glory in the moral greatness of his country, that the true in- 
terests of the nation will be consulted by a patriot-reign, and 
the throne established in the hearts of a loyal and happy 
people.’ 

It may seem to be an omission in the component parts of 
this prospective picture, that the religious example of the late 
King, which has just been eulogized, is not brought forwards 
as likely to be followed by his successor, nor recommended to 
his zealous imitation. Yet we had before been most properly 
reminded that 


‘No nation can ever be happy at home, or respected abroad, 
unless its councils and Jaws are administered by the prudent and 
the honest, by the moral and the religious: and though virtue and 
piety have higher rewards than it is in the power of man to be- 

stow, 


__ dle. 
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stow, yet is it the most essential service which a sovereign can 
render to a state, to encourage morality and religion by a marked 
und uniform preference in the distribution of dignity and power. 
x If, indeed, those who surround the throne, and ought to reflect its 

A. Justre, if those whose station makes them at once objects of envy 
and imitation, if such men are worthless or wicked, the influence 
of their example will extend itself in every direction, and _profli- 
gacy, originating in this source, will be rapidly diffused through 
all the gradations of society.’ — 

‘ The ruler who would be just to his people, whilst he approves 
himself the faithful and zealous guardian of their civil rights, will 
preserve their morals from the contagion of vice and irreligion, by 
** ruling in the fear of God ;” by withholding his favour from the 
base and licentious; by exalting the wise and good to distinction 
and honour ; and by exhibiting in his own deportment an example 
of those virtues which it is his duty to cherish in others ; remem- 
bering, that his responsibility bears a proportion to the height of 
his station; and that he who sits on a throne is under peculiar 
obligations to holiness, as having to answer, at the great tribunal 
of judgment, not only for his own personal conduct, but for the 
influence of his manners and actions on the present and future 
happiness of millions.’ 

In the earlier part of his discourse, the Archbishop ob- 
serves on the necessity, which the very nature of man creates, 


of frequently inculcating the benefits of civil government, and 
the relative duties of sovereign and subject, and he adds: 


‘ ‘ The history of the world affords ample proofs in support of 
this assertion; the records of every nation exhibit the alternate 
redominance of tyranny and faction. Zhe spirit of innovation 
has burst the ties of allegiance under the mildest governments, has 
proceeded to redress imaginary grievances with bloodshed, and 
has not stopped in its frantic career till it has subverted the found- 
ations of society, and thrown down the fences by which innocence 
is protected, and property secured — and tyranny, if it has not 
spread such wide wasting desolation, has made more frequent 
inroads on the happiness of men, and practised on their patience 
every mode of exaction which rapacity could devise, and every 
species of persecution which cruelty could inflict. 
* «Nor are these domestic crimes the only calamities which the 
injustice of rulers has brought upon mankind. How much inno- 
cent blood cries aloud from every corner of the earth against the 
destructive ambition of princes ; how large a proportion of those 
wars which have ravaged the world, is to be imputed to the vain- 
glorious wickedness of individuals, exalted in power, abusing their 
sacred trust.’ 


Lamentably true, also, are the following remarks, illustra- 
tive of ¢ the great general principle of good government, wi 
wersal justice ; justice between nation and nation, between 

a = ” 
man and man, between the sovereign and the people ;’— and 
, we 
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we know not any truth more deeply and extensively important, 
or more imperiously requiring to be frequehtly proclaimed 
and enforced : 


‘ The laws of political justice which should regulate the inter- 
course of nations, have been so little regarded by those who have 
directed the councils of powerful kingdoms, that a reader of his- 
tory might almost imagine that there was one code of morality for 
nations, and another for individuals. In the transactions of states 
with each other, the most crooked arts of circumvention have 
been practised under the name of policy, and the most enormous 
violence of usurpation, when confirmed by conquest, has been 
dignified with the character of patriotism. 

‘ But a just ruler will remember, that the principles of equity are 
exactly the same in public, as in private concerns. Between those 
acts of injustice which affect individuals, and those which are often 
committed against communities, what difference is there, except in 
the extent of the injury, and, consequently, the magnitude of the 
guilt ?’ 


Daily experience confirms the validity of this representation, 
and (we might say) the strange necessity for urgently repro- 
bating the notion that seems to prevail, if we argue from 
effects, that there is one law for an individual and another 
for a nation, or rather for a government. We fear that the 
remark might be carried farther; and that we might speak of 
the existence of the fancy that there is one law for the humble 
and another for the exalted individual ; since we so frequently 
see immoralities, of various kinds, defended and unpunished 
among the powerful and the wealthy, which would call the 
man of an inferior or a middling station to the bar of justice, 
or exclude him from the countenance and association of his 
compeers. Even vicious reasoning is employed, fallaciously 
or unblushingly to support error; precedent is quoted for 
deviations from rectitude ; and it is forgotten that the character 
of a free agent depends on the quality of his acts, and that 
one wrong cannot sanctify another. — Well and forcibly does 
Dr. Vernon exclaim, in speaking of a community in which 
the laws of God are set at defiance: 


‘ Such a state may for a time be distinguished by every external 
mark of prosperity —extended dominion, accumulated wealth, 
and successful cultivation of the arts — but its prosperity is not 
happiness : its magnificence and luxury, however imposing, are a 
poor and inadequate compensation for the absence of mutual con- 
fidence and mutual kindness, of temperance and contentment, of 
the dignity of virtue, and the consolations of religion.’ 


Rev. Nov. 1821. Y MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For NOVEMBER, 1821. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 16. New Sacred Dramas for Young Persons. 8vo. pp. 172. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 

The morality of this work is, as we might anticipate,‘ unexcep- 
tionable: but the poetry, or the prose, (for we are at a loss to 
discover which is intended,) is not so faultless. The subjects are 
the following: Rebekah; Jacob; Joseph; Sampson; Ruth; 
Jonathan; Esther. 

To give our readers an idea of the author’s selection of poetical 
incidents, we will only observe that the beautiful scene in the 
Bible, in which Rebekah has her first interview with Isaac, is 
omitted in the first drama! With regard to the execution of the 
plan, the following specimen will be sufficient : 

‘Esther. In speaking of the noble Vashti, I wished not to ex- 
cite the anger of the lord my king; all my desire is, that ‘ the 
words of my mouth and the meditations of my heart be accept- 
able in his sight,” who has raised me to greatness, and exalted me 
in the eyes of the people. 

‘ Ahasuerus. And thou shalt be exalted! Reproof from thee, 
Queen Esther, is as words of wise and righteous counsel to my 
heart. Say then, what wilt thou, and what is thy request ? speak, 
for it shall be established. 

‘ Esther. Let my gracious lord, and Haman, the glorious ruler 
of the land, come this day unto the banquet-board. 

‘ Ahasuerus. Behold me prepared to accompany thee to the 
banquet; and under thy influence, Queen Esther, disposed to en- 
joy the repast thy damsels have prepared. But wherefore hast 
thou so honourably noticed Haman, and neglected others more 
competent to devise amusement ? He is a very statesman — the 
interests of the nation press, as a dead weight upon his heart: to 
plan, and to digest the good of others, is his highest joy. 

‘ Esther. That he has gained the affections of my lord the king, 
eannot be disputed; and this alone confirms his high deserts. 
The noble Haman is gentle in greatness, looking with an eye of pity 
to those less favoured than himself. To the persecuted Jews, he is 
“as a green olive-tree, fair, and of goodly fruit ;’ under whose 
branches they securely rest ! The commendable humility with which 
he sustains his dignities, fills every heart with wonder. In witness- 
ing his virtues, and dwelling, constantly dwelling upon their ef- 
fects, pardon me, my sire, if I have been too officious, or erred 
in my anxiety, to behold at the banquet, the exalted, the gene- 
rous friend of the people, whose wisdom is as the sun when it 
riseth, giving light and glory to a benighted world. 

¢ Ahasuerus. Thou hast my fervent thanks, Queen Esther, for 
thus graciously dwelling upon the virtues of my friend, the man, 


whose wisdom and application strengthen all our measures. He 
is 
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is the enlightened minister, the centre from whence our glories 
emanate.’ 

Such a style as this appears to us more suitable to a panegyric 
on the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs than on Haman the 
Jew: — but de gustibus non disputandum est. It may be equally 


light, appropriate, and eloquent, in the judgment of the author 
and his friends. 


Art. 17. Fanny. S8vo. pp. 67. Printed at New York, and re- 
published in London by Whittakers. 1821. 

We have here a trans-Atlantic imitation of Beppo and Don 
Juan, though the oftava rima is changed for the six-line stanza. 
The allusions to persons and places, and the satire on the former, 
are so entirely local, that we can neither appreciate them nor be 
interested by them; and both justice and charity, perhaps, should 
induce us to suppose that, from this circumstance, the poem may 
have more merit in the eyes of New-York readers than in those of 
Londoners. Certain it is, however, that we can discover no high 
beauty in the poetry, nor any great poignancy in the satire ; 
though we have often met with worse versification, particularly 
from the servile herd of imitators. 

The ensuing stanzas may be given as a favorable specimen, and 
as disentangled from the slight web of the story; which is simply 
that of a tradesman and his daughter suddenly gaining prosperity, 
and as rapidly falling to entire ruin; 


‘ Eve never walked in Paradise more pure 
Than on that morn when Satan played the devil 
With her and all her race. A love-sick wooer 
Ne’er asked a kinder maiden, or more civil, 
Than Cleopatra was to Antony 
The day she left him on the Ionian sea. 


‘ The serpent — loveliest in his coiled ring, 
With eye that charms, and beauty that outvies 
The tints of the rainbow — bears upon his sting 
The deadliest venom. Ere the dolphin dies 
Its hues are brightest. Like an infant’s breath 
Are tropic winds, before the voice of death 


Is heard upon the waters, summoning 
The midnight earthquake from its sleep of years, 
To do its task of woe. The clouds that fling 
The lightning, brighten ere the bolt appears ; 
The pantings of the warrior’s heart are proud 
Upon that battle-morn whose night-dews wet his shroud ; 


‘ The sun is loveliest as he sinks to rest ; 
The leaves of autumn smile when fading fast ; 
The swan’s last song is sweetest — and the best 
Of Meigs’s speeches, doubtless, was his last. 
And thus the happiest scene, in these my rhymes, 
Clos’d with a crash, and usher’d in hard times.’ 


Y 2 Mr. Bristed, 





——— oe 
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Mr. Bristed, whose publications on America have been intro- 


duced to our readers, is undisguisedly treated with very little 
ceremony in this poem. 


Art. 18. rey arin an Occidental Story. vo. pp. 64. 
avison, Lombard Street. 1821. 

_“ Another and another still succeeds,” —i. e. follows, but not 
with success. The present Byronian imitator, indeed, is not one 
of the fortunate few who can tread in the steps of his master and 
be mistaken for the master himself. Out of 125 stanzas, we have 
been obliged to read through thirty-eight before we could obtaina 
glimpse at any story, or plot, on which the writer was bestowing 
so much prefatory waste ; and then we found that this same story 
was at all points like the Quaker’s horse, — very difficult to catch, 
and when caught not worth having. — His stanza certainly allows 
him to take great liberties with rhime, and reason too: but what 
shall we say to such instances as these ? 


‘ That what they left was by each humbler thief ta’en, 
To put in some new fiction at his leisure ; 
I found — but guess ! — no, you can’t guess my grief ta’en 


At finding,’ &c. 


* Would that our dear ancestresses had been crazy, 
With some directing kind of idzosyncrasy.’ 


‘ So now to ease your 
Doubts regarding my true and argutie observation, 
In these lines you peruse its exemplification.’ 


¢ In this measure, the lover must whine all his woes ; 

In this measure the heroine saddens at each ; — 

In this measure, the hero abuses his foes ; 
In this measure, when dying delivers his speech ; — 

In this measure — Oh, murder, how headlong it goes! 
It requires most distressing exertion to reach 

The decimo-syllabic lines anew : — 

And see, poor Pegasus has lost a shoe ! 


Some of his verses, however, are less exceptionable ; — for 
instance : 


‘ I recollect, my boyhood loved to pore 
On ballad and romaunt, till I was grown 
Such an admirer of the days of yore, 
I hated every face I looked upon, 
Because contemporary chins no more 
Displayed such beards as earlier chins had on ; 
And I regretted much not to have been 
Born in an Edward’s or a Harry’s reign. 


‘ But now I’ve changed my notions ; and, indeed, 
Bless my good planets, that I live in days 
When he who likes may safely wear his head, 
And carry it to concerts, or to plays, 
To 
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To hear the Stevens warble, or to read 

How Shakspeare thought, and all that Nature says, 
In mightiest eloquence, of gesture, mien, 
And voice, when fiction’s wrought to truth by Kean. 


‘ [ like such pleasant places, too, as Vauxhall, 

Where ears drink music, eyes drink brilliant sights, 

And mouths drink liquids for which they from box call, 
And all is jollity ; while numerous lights 

Shine so agreeably, around the walks all, 
It makes one think of the Arabian Nights, 

Where Asiatic gentlemen have found 

Almost as pretty places, underground,’ — 





‘ This is a liberal age, and full of charity, 

When mobs may bellow freely against slavery ; 
When demagogues may rant, for popularity, 

Just as they’re urged by folly, or by knavery. 
Freedom, of yore, could have no sort of parit 

With ours, which lets us talk with so much bravery ; 
Wherefore I like to live at present, rather 
Than long before my great-great-great-grandfather.’ 


We are growing tired of all this trifling, which can have no merit 
but such as is derived from novelty and humour; and as, in the 
nature of things, novelty cannot attend a host of imitators, so also 
humour seems to be denied to them by the nature of man. 


Art. 19. Gordon, a Tale. A Poetical Review of Don Juan. 
8vo. pp. 79. Allman. 1821. 

Here is a third in the list, and belonging to the third degree of 
comparison ; bad, worse, worst. Charity is said to “ cover a mul- 
titude of, sins,” and surely a multitude of our sins (if unfortunately a) 
they are so numerous) must be expiated by the penance which we 
undergo in reading such productions as this! We apprehend that | 
it is the effort of a very young writer; and we sincerely hope that 
he will suffer many, many, suns and moons to rise and set, to grow 
and wane, before he re-commits himself to the press, and again 
attempts the chair of the critic or the car of the poet. We ap- 
plaud his zeal in the cause of morality, but for either his taste or 
his verses, ‘ah! pardonnez moi; c'est une autre chose.’ — He can- 
not even write correct prose. It is observed in the preface that, 
‘while the sublimity of Lord Byron’s intellect transports us with 
astonishment, we are, on the other hand, deeply grieved to find he 
exerts his powerful talents only to destroy what is beneficial to man 
— Morality. Viewing him and his production in this light has —_ 
birth to the following poem, which is partly a burlesque parody on 
the style of Don Juan; partly a sacrifice of praise offered at the 
shrine of talent, and partly arguments proving its immoral tens 
dency: that is, the immoral tendency of talent. 

















‘ His piercing eye at once he boldly heaves.’ 
Y 3 ‘OQ 
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‘ O what a genius does this man possess !’ — 


‘ His mind seems formed to tower away above 
The ordinary flight of noted men ; 
He soars beyond our intellectual drove.’ 


‘ 


His florid pen is dipped, alas! too deep 

In vicious sentiments’ o’erwhelming ocean ; 
With rolling rage it crushes in its sweep 

Each noble passion and each virtuous notion : 
Though Juan is so vicious, it will keep 

Its present eminence, and great promotion ; 
So deep in glory has he dipped his pen, 

"Twill always be preserved, and read by men.’ 





This is really very courteous, and but a small part of the writer’s 
laudatory offerings: yet we extremely regret to think that Lord 
Byron will scarcely return the compliment. 


‘ I had just ended what is said above, 
The stranger too was just about replying, 
My fears and quakings too I felt improve,’ — 


and so do our fears and quakings, if improve be here taken to mean 

increase, — and to such a degree that we can no longer hold the 

pen : — btit anger sometimes makes the hand quake as much as 

Jear. 

Art. 20, legiac Effusion on the Death of Napoleon Buonaparte. { ‘ 

8vo. pp. 30. Printed at Glasgow. | 

The purport of this effusion seems to be to lament. that 

Napoleon, while in the splendid career of his success, did not make 

‘a better use of the prodigious power which he had gained ; that, 

when finally defeated, he did not die on the field the death of a 

warrior ; and that, when captured, he was doomed to so ignomi- 

nious and so harsh an exile. The writer appears to mean well, to 

be a friend only to rational liberty and moral conduct, and net to 

be destitute of natural powers : but his composition, especially in 

his lengthy reface, betrays that incorrectness and want of polish 

which usually mark the man of imperfect education. We copy 

a few stanzas, which are among the best : 


‘ Oh! that in council wise, as brave in war, 
Thou’dst cherish’d fond the goddess’ heavenly smile, 
That Gallia’s weal thou might’st not rashly mar, 
And her high hope with maddening violence spoil. 








¢ Then, might success thy proud and val’rous name 
Have in immortal story long enroll’d; 
And given thy illustrious deeds to deathless fame, 
As conqueror great, high-destin’d and high-soul’d, 


¢ Had wisdom’s radiance o’er thy prowess shone ; 
Oh! had the patriot’s virtue been thy guide ; 
Then thou, like bold Columbian Washington, 

Hadst been a world’s deliverer and pride. 
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‘ Oh! that thy eagle crushed in battle’s deed, 
Had different fate bade memory recall ! 
Oh! that a fairer fortune had decreed, 
Thou shouldst, like martial hero, glorious fall 


It appears that this author formerly published, with a benevo- 
lent design, a small poem, intitled ‘‘ The Calamities of Winter 
and of War ;” of which we spoke with some praise in our Number 
for December, 1794. 


Art. 21. The Union of the Roses. A Tale of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. In Six Cantos, with Notes. 8vo. 7s, 6d. ‘Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 182]. 

Imitation is the curse of English poetry at this period. Just as we 
begin to feel a reviving hope that the dregs of mimicry have been 
drained ; that the last Byronzan has out-Byroned his prototype ; 
and that the last of the ‘*‘ Last Minstrels” has buried himself in the 
dead ashes of Walter-Scotticism ; up starts a new candidate for a 
stale prize, and we are forced back into the tediousness of twenty- 
times told tales, —into the nausea of numberless and nerveless 
metrical romances. This remark, varied only according to each 
fresh sensation of disgust, has worn and wearied ourselves and 
readers for the last six years; and nothing but an union of the 
Hercules and Sisyphus in our literary constitution could enable 
us to 

*¢ Roll up, roll on, this everlasting stone,” 


and still endure its recoiling and recurring burthen. 
It is an ‘ Union of the Roses’ which we are now to examine. 


Alas! alas! 
“cc . . 9 
Urtice proxima sepe rosa est ; 


and for us, as well as for our country, there are nettles among 


these roses. 
Pray let us request our readers to accept a few of them: 


‘ A courier had, at early dawn, 
Disturb’d the quiet of the morn ; 
His bugle-horn he blew so shrill, 
It echoed loud through dale and hill ; 
Surprised the slumb’ring warder heard, 
And quick the drowsy porter stirr’d ; 
Yet, ere the gates were open’d wide, 
Again his horn he loud applied. 
Full well his faint and jaded steed 
Declared the rider’s urgent speed ; 
He’d spurr’d him on through briar and brake, 
Nor kept the road which horsemen take. 
‘ «¢ Go, say a friend that’s staunch and true 
Craves instant audience of Fitzhugh;’ 
This in commanding tone he said, 
And waved his hand to be obey’d; 
Y 4 Then 
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Then paced the hall with hasty stride, 
Until Lord Henry sought his side. 
Their courteous greetings o'er, in haste 
The stranger-knight his vest unlaced, 
And said, “ These letters which I bear, 
Earl Richmond gave unto my care: 

‘ Tell him,’ said he, ‘ from Milford bay, 
I and my army wend our way ; 

And hope to gain that crown, ere long, 
Richard obtain’d by fraud and wrong.’ 
What more his will, those letters say : 
My mission told, I must away ; 

My orders will not brook delay : 

Yet ere I go, —to serve my need, 

I crave, my Lord, a fresher steed, 

Of fleetest foot ; — for long’s the way 
That I must ride ere close of day.” 

‘ « The swiftest my domains produce, 
I freely give for Richmond’s use ; 

But, sure of rest you must have need, 
And food, as well as fresher steed.” 

‘ « Thanks to your courtesy and care, 
Some food I'll take, but must not spare 
A longer time, nor hope for rest 
To visit this too anxious breast, 

Till in my ears the tidings ring, 
That Richmond’s ear] is England’s king.” ’ 


Amen! 


** And Snowdoun’s knight is Scotland’s king !” 
The Lady of the Lake. 


“ Sic canibus catulos similes, sic matribus hedos 


Noraim — sic parvis componere magna solebam.” ViRGIL. 


Art.22. What have we Got? or, All our Glories: a Poetico- 
political Morceau. Fragment II. By * “ * 8vo. 

p. 58. Ilbery. 1821. 

his ephemeral squib-writer has fallen off: (see M. R. for 
October, 1820:) at least, we do not think so well of the present 
publication as of his previous effort. The fact is that short follies 
may be tolerated, but long absurdity rouses indignation, 

or instance : 


_* A truce to this metaphor, subject and metre, 
If I had a wife (contradictory creature! ) 
Which thank God I’ve not, that I chanced to dislike ; 
I wou’d not abuse her, I wou’d not mal-treat her ; 
I wou’d not exasperate, nor wou’d I beat her ; 
I neither wou’d kick her, nor cuff her, nor strike ; 





I wou’d not mis-call her, mis-lead her, or cheat her ; ) 
I neither wou’d swear by St. Paul nor St. Peter, - 
That I never wou’d see her—I never wou'd meet her; ) 


Nor 
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Nor wou'd I say, ‘“* Madam — go, do as you like ;’ ~ 

But this wou’d I do — I'd behave to her so, 

No one should find whether I loved her or no. — 
For whereunto, Sir, must you come at last, 
Supposing you should soundly drub her, bang her, 

When the strong whirlwind of your passion’s past, 

Unless, which thou can’st scarcely hope, thou hast 
The luck of evidence enough to hang her ? 

Why, you're reduced to own she holds you fast 
In stronger noose in spite of all your anger. 

You think I’ve left my subjects in the lurch ; — 

What was I talking off? Oh! of the church. 


‘ Bishops two dozen, and two Arch we've got, 

But then the trans-Tweedane have not got any ; 

Ireland makes up, Archbishops four, and Prot- 
—estant and Romish, I know not how many : 

And yet they easily want I’m told in Scot- 
—land our clergy, our liturgy, and litany ; 

But what is most exceedingly prodigious, 

The people there are both — more moral and religious.’ 


Oh, Beppo, Beppo! ‘ what sins hast thou to answer for !” 
Thou hast misled, by the ignis fatuus of thy familiar wit, the pro- 
saic into committing poetry, and the dull into cutting capers ! 


Art. 23. The Exiles of Damascus. By John Cochrane, Esq. 
8vo. pp.63. Stodarts. 1821. 

There is a sufficient reason for every thing ; and this “ sufficient 
reason,” in the case before us, is the loose over-/apping couplet of 
Lord Byron: who has introduced a species of rhapsodical talking 
in rhyme, which hundreds have imitated, and the present author 
among them. In like manner, (as we are often obliged to remind 
the unobservant and the too indulgent readers of modern poetry,) 
Cowper was the “ sufficient reason’’ for the introduction of reams 
of prose into Parnassus, under the false colours of verse. In like 
manner, also, Crabbe has dragged up, to the very top of that de- 
graded hill, the most every-day concerns and characters; Scott 
has enthroned ballads on the epic summit ; and Byron has diffused 
metaphysic melancholy and slipshod mirth over the base, centre, 
and apex of the hill of the Muses, and even among the clouds 
that hover over it. Each in its kind, these have been the “ suf- 
ficient reasons” for hosts of similar writers ; and the line seems 
likely to stretch out to ‘ the crack of doom.” 

A passage from the ninth volume of Gibbon furnishes the sub- 
ject of this little poem; which has nothing to distinguish it from 
myriads of the same genus. For example: 





‘ ’Twas on that evening, at the gathering time 
Which led us from our much lJov’d native clime, 
I saw her, by her old weak father’s side, 
Standing in patient, fixt serenity, 

While the deep struggling of the passion’s tide, 


But 
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But ill accorded with that altered eye 

Which glanced, in seeming calmness, heedless by — 
Though at her parting, there once seemed a tear 

To dim her blue eyes’ brightness — quickly checked 
By her own native feeling — on her cheek, 

That hue of whiteness was not from common sorrow, 
For it rose, convulsive on the instant — settling down 
To more attractive paleness — varied oft 

By the quick flush that marks a withering form, 
And steals our feeling from us — while the cheek, 
All loved to gaze on, looked so beautiful — 

Why did she start — the noblest one till he 

Forsook his country’s God and native land ; 

The favoured slave amid those slaves to be, 

The next to Caled in the Turkish band: 

Lona his name — ’twas he stood fixedly there, 

By the fine form of that angelic fair, 

Gazing, in silence, on the mournful wreck 

Of his sweet Mora’s charms, whose faint fair cheek 
Had grown so cold and delicately weak 

That the last marks of that sad, dread decay 

Which swept all strength, all tire, all life away, 
Were plainly visible — though on her face, 

E’en then its melancholy trait gave place 

To the soft colouring of’ an evening sky, 

Like those fine tints, as soon to fade and die.’ 


This is the delicate Byronian. Now mark the terrific ditto. 


‘ But she had fallen — HER ir 1s, I MEAN, 
Thro’ whom, tho’ guiltless, was that deadly scene : 
On the green turf she fell; and her old father bent 
On her deep blue eyes, which there wandering went, 
As if scarce conscious that she felt the pain 
Of that fell dart which wounded not in vain — 
He raised her up — those arms around him fold : 
He kissed that cheek — it was already cold : 
Her lips were quivering ; and those lids fell o’er 
The darkened orbs which might unclose no more ; 
While not a word from her faint struggling lips, 
As the black blood, not flows, but drips, and drips.’ 


We must make haste to escape from such a dripping-pan ! 


NOVEL. 


Art. 24. Fidelia, or the Prevalence of Fashion. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Boards. Chapple. 1821. 

This is a novel directed against gaming and duelling ; and the 
few characters contained in it are not ill drawn, though the whole 
is composed in homely language. The family circle consists of a 
father, daughter, and maiden aunt, in the middle rank of society, 
resident in Yorkshire. ‘The aunt, however, has been to Paris, 
which is considered as a great event, and has acquired ideas - 
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grand for her station. Her follies are the only amusement brought 
before the reader, till a grandee in the neighbourhood falls in love 
with the daughter. The courtship and all the little arrangements 
put us somewhat in mind of Sir Charles Grandison; and the 
gentleman appears almost as perfect as that hero of heroes, till, 
unfortunately paying a visit to London, he meets his old club-com- 
panions, and is seduced by them to return to habits of play, 
though contrary to his principles and sober judgment. After 
having lost a large sum, and detected the rogueries of his com- 
rades, he is induced to fight a duel, and is killed. — This catas- 
trophe is presented to the reader rather suddenly, and concludes a 
story in which the good intentions of the writer are not, we are 
sorry to say, supported by talents equally good. The story is 
told in an uninteresting manner, and the grammatical errors and 
vulgarisms throughout the composition are innumerable. In 
page 96. we read, ‘they had just missed of her.’ In page 41., 

* given her by her dear Lady Mary, as she talks so much of.” In 
page 57., ‘ It is a subject on which I have never entered upon with 
my child,’ &c. &c. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Art. 25. Dr. Aikin’s Annals of the Reign of George IIT. abridged 
for the Use of Schools. 12mo. pp. 297. y 6d. bound. 
Longman and Co. 1821. 

Dr. Aikin’s Annals came under our notice in June, 1817. (See 
M.R. vol.1xxxili. p. 208.) The present abridgment of them is in 
general executed with considerable fidelity: but some parts indicate 
a degree of negligence which we feel ourselves bound to censure. 
For instance, in the chapter on the year 1783, Mr. Fox’s India Bill is 
introduced in the view of its contents at the head of it, but not a 
word is mentioned of it in the text ; the dismissal of the ministry, 
which ensued, being stated without any reason or pretext being 
alleged. Under the year 1802, the loss of the Royal George 
man of war is recorded with an absolute and important error, 
whether derived from the original work, or now committed, we 
cannot say. It is here stated that al/ her crew, consisting of about 
900 men, went down in her; whereas, out of that number, above 
300 were saved, including several officers. ‘Two or three hundred 
women were supposed to be lost, in addition to the above number 
of men. — Making allowance for some few inaccuracies of this sort, 
we may recommend the volume before us as a compendium well 
calculated for the instruction of youth. 


Art. 26. Lives of Eminent Scotsmen, by the Society of Ancient 
Scots, re-established A.D. 1770. Parts I. II. and III. Poets. 
12mo. 2s.6d. each, sewed. Boys. 1821. 

The first part of this work contains some account of James the 
First, Thomas the Rhymer, Barbour, Wyntoun, Douglas, Ramsay, 
Meston, Home, Beattie, and Burns. The different lives, we are told, 
were written by the members of a society which existed as long 
avo as the reign of James the First of England, and which, after a 
long 
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long intermission of its labours, was re-established in 1770. All 
the memoirs in No. I. are composed with considerable spirit, and 
form a very entertaining little volume ; and the whole are hand- 
somely printed, and embellished with neat engravings. The degree 
of national partiality, which appears throughout, is not altogether 
unpleasant, and in some passages is amusing ; as in the following 
comment on the improvement said to have been derived by James 
the First of Scotland from his residence in England: 

‘ James, we are told, was, on the score of mental improvement, 
rather a gainer than a loser by his captivity ; the English monarchs 
are even said to have accomplished, in this respect, what went 
nigh to a full atonement for their unjust and lawless detention of 
this unfortunate prince. Vain apology! In his infant years, James 
had for his preceptor one of the brightest ornaments of the Scot- 
tish hierarchy of that period, Walter Wardlaw, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews ; and the youth, who might have continued to enjoy 
the tuition of a Wardlaw, and such as Wardlaw, could have nothing 
to gain by being transferred to the care of all the doctors in 
England.’ 

James’s vindictive measures, after his arrival in Scotland, and 
his conduct to the Regent, —than which nothing could be more 
unjust or more impolitic, — are by no means set in their true light. 
James was indeed an extraordinary man, and, considering the age 
in which he lived, in many respects avery noble character: but 
he was by no means perfect, and it is always mischievous to pal- 
liate and throw a gloss over the crimes of eminent persons. 

The life of Ramsay is written with a full conception of his sin- 
gular and humorous genius: but in our opinion the most accurate 
criticism in the number before us is the view of the prose as well as 
poetical productions of Beattie. The excellency of the Minstrel 
is universally acknowleged: but it is not always that the supe- 
riority of Beattie’s miscellaneous essays and dissertations over 
his Essay on Truth is admitted, or that the latter is so justly ap- 
preciated as we find it in the following short passage. 

‘ The Essay on Truth, notwithstanding the great share which 
it had in contributing to his fame, may, with safety, be pronounced 
as among the least durable of his productions. The work was 
polemical, and there never yet was any thing polemical designed 
for immortality. Asa piece of reasoning, it was more confounding 
than persuasive ; difficult to answer, yet abounding in incongrul- 
ties; right in most of its fundamental positions, but often am- 
biguous and incorrect in their application. It had neither the 
precision of expression nor clearness of idea necessary to give it a 
lasting place among philosophical compositions.’ 

In the Second Part are. contained the lives of James the Fifth, 
Dunbar, Sir James Inglis, Blind Harry, Sir David Lindsay, Alexander 
Barclay, Montgomery, the Earl of Stirling, Drymmond of Haw- 
thornden, Thomson, and Oswald. — The life of James is a piece of 
high-coloured party-writing throughout ; in which his disgraceful 
courtship of the fair Vendome, and his immediately subsequent mar- 
riage of the Princess Magdalene, are changed into a romantic tale 
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of the Princess falling in love with him at first sight. — The ac- 
count of Drummond of Hawthorden is, both from the subject t and 
from the manner in which it is written, the most interesting in 
this number : but the author is unjustly severe on Ben Jonson, 
and forgets to animadvert on the treachery of Drummond in 
noting down the confidential talk of a friendly visitor dwelling 
under his roof. We cannot agree with him, moreover, when he ob- 
serves that in Drummond’s sonnets, composed after the death of his 
mistress, we find considerable improvement in his versification, and 
more of simple and naturai feeling than in any of his preceding 
productions: for we think that many of the sonnets written during 
his first courtship, and particularly that which is addressed to the 
Nightingale, (numbered 33 in the complete collection of his 
poems,} are fully equal, if not superior, to any that he afterward 
wrote, 

We have considerable doubts whether Barclay was a Scot; and 
they are not removed by a passage here given in his life as a 
quotation from one Dr. Bulley n, which we extract for the amuse- 
ment of our readers, under the impression, till it is better authen- 
ticated, that it is an ingenious imitation of the antique. 

** Witty Chaucer, who sat in a chair of gold covered with roses 
writing prose and rhyme, accompanied with the s spirits of many 
kings, knights, and fair ladies, whom he pleasantly besprinkled 
with the sweet water of the well, consecrated to the Muses, named 
Aganippe. Near also sat old moral Gower, with pleasant pen in 
hand, commending honest love without lust, and pleasure without 
pride ; holiness m the clergy without hypocrisy ; ; ho tyranny in 
i ‘ulers, no falsehood in lawyers, no busary in merchants, no rebel- 
lion in the commons, and unity among the | singdoms, &c. There 

appeared also Lydgate lamenting among the lilies, with his bald 
sconce, and a garland of willows about it. Booted he was after 
St. Burnet’s guise; and a black stammel robe, with a monstrous 
hood, hanging backward ; his body stooping forward, bewailing 
every state with the spirit of Providence; foreseeing the falls of 
wicked men, and the slippery seats of princes ; the ebbing and flow- 
ing, the rising and falling of men in authority ; how virtue ad- 
vances the simple, and vice overthrows the most noble of the 
world. Skelton sat in the corner, with a frosty bitten face, frown- 
ing and scarcely yet cooled of the hot burning choler kindled 
against the cankered Cardinal Wolsey, writing many a sharp dis- 
ticon with bloody pen against him, w hich he sent through the in- 
fernal Styx, Phlegeton, and Acheron, by the ferryman of hell, 

called Charon, to the said cardinall. Then Barclay, ina hooping 
russet long ceat, with a pretty hood on his neck, and fine knots 
upon his eirdle, after Francis’s tricks. He was born beyond the 
cold river Tweed ; he lodged upon a bed of sweet camomile, under 
the cinnamon tree ; about him many shepherds and sheep, with 
pleasant pipes, gre: atly abhorring the ‘life of courtiers.”’ 

John Os ald, whose nomme de guerre was Sylvester Otway, 
surely produced nothing that can justify his introduction among 
eminent Scotch poets. 

Part 
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Part I[I. presents the lives of James the Sixth, Sir Richard 
Maitland, Arthur Johnstore, Hamilton of Bangour, Hamilton of 
Gilbertfield, Samuel Colvii. Alexander Ross, Armstrong, Ogilvie, 
Macpherson, and Salmon. Though the subject is one of the least 
interesting, the best written memoir is that of James VI. The 
author takes nearly the same view of James’s conduct and charac- 
ter which Harris entertained; the reflections interspersed are 
judicious ; and the comments on the artifices employed by Hume 
in drawing his subtle apology and panegyric are excellent. — 
Among the rest of the lives, those of Johnstone, Armstrong, or 
Macpherson, could not be expected to afford much that was new. 
Hamilton of Bangor is well known, and has been long justly appre- 
ciated as standing high among those secondary poets who dribble 
unmeaning love-songs: but‘it remained for the present biographer 
to expose the few absurd extravagances into which he fell by 
selecting them for eulogy. For instance, the passage 


‘* [I'd be a miser too, nor give 
An alms to keep a God alive,” 


might pass undetected in the midst of surrounding nonsense: 
but the biographer insures our attention to its absurdity by ex- 
claiming, ‘ A noble burst of fancy! The most genuine passion will 
seek in vain for a more expressive image of the boundless avarice 
of love.’ 

Colvil was a mere imitator of Butler. — Ogilvie was little known 
in his lifetime, and has since with great justice been nearly for- 
gotten. — Hamilton of Gilbertfield and Charles: Salmon never 
were known as poets, and never will be.—Sir Richard Maitland 
made a collection of the poems of others, but his own productions 
are very prosaic. 

We mark some inconsistencies in these lives, which make us 
suspect interpolations in the MSS. by some reviser who enter- 
tains different political principles from the author. For instance, 
in No. II. p.119., when Drummond’s History of the Five Stuarts 
has been termed ‘ in fact a very partial history,’ a paragraph fol- 
lows, intended to shew that the events passing when he wrote ‘ are 
the best possible comment on its zmpartiality ;’ and this para- 

raph is accompanied by a note endeavouring to shew we know 
not what.— So again, in the life of Dunbar, (No. II. p.29.) we are 
told that ‘ James the Fourth had many failings, though strong in 
them all; but a disregard for the decencies of life was certainly 
none of the number.’ 

The Latin quotations are printed with but little accuracy. In 
Part II. p. 103. line 18., we find ‘ mellit atque’ for pr and 
in Part III. p. 16. line 10., we have ‘ munuscult prelium’ tor 
munusculi pretium ; and in the same page, line 16., ‘ ceelibus’ for 
ceetibus. — Part IV. has just reached us. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.27. Brief Observations on the present State of the Wal- 


denses, and upon their actual Sufferings, made in the —- 
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1820. By George Lowther, Esq. 8vo. pp. 52. Booth. 

1821. 

Mr. Lowther goes back to the 13th century to express his abo- 
mination of the antient crusade against the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses: he then enlarges on the atrocities committed by Victor 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, in the seventeenth century ; and much 
is also said of a massacre projected in the year 1794, but which 
never took place. As to any recent events, the only fact men- 
tioned which bears the semblance of persecution is that, in 1814, 
a church which had been built in the commune of St. Jean, be- 
yond certain limits prescribed in old times, was ordered to be shut 
up. This circumstance is twice recorded in the text; but, ina 
note to one of the passages, we are informed that ‘ the church was 
permitted to be re-opened in 1815, on condition that a wall should 
be erected before it to screen it from the eyes of the Papists.’ — 
The Protestants in the vallies of Piedmont, if Mr. Lowther’s ac- 
count be correct, are not under any actual sufferings, but they are 
under certain political disabilities, of the same kind with those 
which press on the Roman Catholics in Great Britain. We think 
that it would be a benefit to the state in every country, and no 
injury to true religion, if such disabilities were removed : — but 
the Protestants of Piedmont have no more reason to complain that 
they are merely tolerated, than the Roman Catholics (or, to use 
Mr. Lowther’s term, ‘ the Papists’) of Ireland. 

Our readers will see that the case of the Piedmontese is very 
different from that of the inhabitants of Languedoc in the years 
1814 and 1815, as represented by Mr. Wilks. (See Art. VII. of the 
M. R. for October. 


Art.28. The Personal Narrative of a Private Soldier, who 
served in the 42d Highlanders for Twelve Years during the late 
War. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Allman. 1821. 

The success which attended the “ Journal of a Soldier of the 
71st Foot,” mentioned in one of our former Numbers, avowedly in- 
duced a friend of one of the brave 42d to write a similar narrative 
of his adventures. We cannot say, however, that we have perused 
this volume with as much interest as we received from the former; 
and indeed this ready spirit of imitation seems to call for a hint 
that it may be carried too far on such occasions as the present. 
We do not wish too often to make a campaign as private soldiers, 
not only sharing their hardships but partaking of their irregularities 
and excesses; and, though the editor speaks of his friend as a 
worthy man, now respectably settled, and the industrious father of 
a fainily, his own candid relation does not always place him in the 
most advantageous light as a soldier, or bring before the reader the 
most stimulant and useful examples of aspiring efiort and success- 
ful perseverance. 


Art. 29. Sketches of the Domestic Manners and Institutions of the 
Romans. 12mo. pp. 347. 7s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 
1821. 

This 
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This anonymous compiler, besides consulting D’Arnay, Kennet, 
Adam, and Potter, has made a very judicious use of Beckmann’s 
valuable History of Inventions, and has altogether formed a work 
which we think is likely to afford much amusement, united with 
instruction, to the young or to the fair students of antient manners 
and customs. The subjects chosen for illustration have been 
selected with much propriety, and the volume is written in a 
pleasing and familiar style. 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 30. A Funeral Sermon for Caroline Queen of England ; 
delivered at Parliament-Court Chapel, 19th August, 1821. 
By W.J. Fox. 8vo. 1s. Hunter. 

Assuming the innocence of the late Queen with regard to all 
the charges preferred against her, and consequently reprobating 
the persecution which she endured, Mr. Fox discourses with pathos 
on the event which conducted her to her only refuge, “where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” (Job, 

lii.17.) | Not staying to discuss the premises on which the preacher 

argues, we must grant that his composition manifests a degree of 

feeling, eloquence, force, and correctness of language which is 
very creditable to his talents. —In referring to the unfortunate 
circumstances, however, which occurred at her Majesty’s funeral, 

Mr. F. speaks of the military profession in terms which as a Chris- 

tian he may justify, but to which a man of the world can scarcely 

assent; and in a note he alludes to royal birth as a misfortune, on 
an hypothesis which he may defend by argument, but which will 
not appear very court/y to the generality of readers. — The com- 
parison between the case of Job and that of the late Queen is 
made in an impressive manner; and Mr. F. has also wrought up 
the conclusion of his sermon with considerable effect, in descant- 
ing on the traits which mark the English character as they were 
manifested in the conduct of the people towards the Queen, and 
-which should render us proud of our country and of the name of 
Englishmen. 


A a -~ -—— - - a 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall endeavour to look farther into the matter which is the 
subject of the letter signed ‘ An admirer of Robinson Crusoe,’ 
when we have more leisure than we have at present. 





The note from Islington is received, and we will have a rummage 
for the book in question. 


| 





Other letters must be deferred, for future consideration. 


In the Number for October, p.219. note, for ‘ would be more 
correct than fundamento,’ read, should be fundamento. 
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